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ARTICLES 


The Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising 
N. GALAy 


Although it is still too early to evaluate fully the recent Hungarian events with 
spect to their possible consequences for communized Eastern Europe and the 
‘SR—and thus for the whole world—some important tentative conclusions 
1 be drawn concerning two important aspects: political and military. While the 
litical and military problems are closely intertwined, such a division, though 
bitrary, is essential for any systematic study. 

First of all, it should be noted that the events in Hungary are not the sole factor 


in the sudden break in the development of Eastern Europe. The history of Commu- 


sm, from the initial seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in Russia and from the 


noment Communism was imposed on Eastern Europe and Asia, is in essence a 
story of anti-Communist uprisings and their merciless suppression. The 


ingarian uprising is important not only because it was a popular expression 
nation-wide displeasure, but also due to a number of accompanying 
cumstances. 

The events in Hungary represented only one of the links in the general chain 
development in the Soviet Eastern-European bloc countries, a development 
ich has by no means reached its culmination. They followed and were related 
the happenings in Poland, when the advent of the national Communist 
ymulka to power at the beginning of October 1956 and the forced relaxation 
Soviet economic and political pressure on Poland aided those forces in Hungary 
sposed to Communism. Gomulka’s accession to power grew out of the workers’ 
rising in Poznan in June 1956. The latter was in turn predetermined both by 
¢ general ideological and political crisis in the Soviet empire caused by the 
celerated policy of de-Stalinization and by the legitimization of Titoism during 
> Soviet leaders’ trip to Belgrade in May 1955. The East German rebellion of 
ne 1953 must also be included in the general chain of development. 


w 





Events in Eastern Europe have been closely linked with similar ones in the 
USSR, and they have influenced each other to a considerable degree. Thus, ‘or 
example, the East German uprising in June 1953 occurred at the time of the Beria 
affair and the uprisings in Vorkuta, Norilsk, and the forced labor camps in 
Kazakhstan. Without going into details of the various manifestations of this 
parallelism, an important point must be noted: the way for the advance of the 
internal forces opposed to Communist dictatorship was opened up both in Eastern 
Europe and in the USSR itself after the death of Stalin, when the disappearance 
of a single dictator from the scene led to a crisis of power which has continued 
down to the present day. The start of this crisis must be considered the initial 
reason for the current crumbling of the Communist system, which the Communist 
authorities are trying to halt. 


This slowly developing process, which was concealed until Stalin’s death and 
which only began to make itself felt after his disappearance from the scene, was 
clearly revealed in a number of typical features in the Hungarian events which cast 
light on possible ways of its further progression. 


The Political Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising 


In 1947 an article entitled “The Sources of Soviet Conduct” by “X” (George 
F. Kennan) appeared in Foreign Affairs. Analyzing the strength of the ideological 
influence of the Communist regime in the world, it pointed out that the number of 
sincere adherents of Communism was considerably greater outside the Iron 
Curtain than in the Soviet Union itself and among the peoples of Eastern Europe 
enslaved by Communism after World War II. A comparison from Thomas Mann’s 
novel Buddenbrooks compared the USSR, as regards the possibilities and strength 
of its ideological influence, with a star which had long ceased to exist, although 
its rays of light were still reaching our eyes. This gave the impression that the 
light was still shining from the star, but “who can say with assurance that the 
strong light still cast by the Kremlin... is not the powerful afterglow of a 
constellation which is actually on the wane? This cannot be proved. And this 
cannot be disproved.” 


While this view was being fortnulated, the growth of Soviet influence and 
prestige among the masses in the West, expressed in the constantly increasing 
membership rolls and heightened political activity of the Communist parties of the 
free world (particularly in France, Italy, South America, and Asia) seemed to 
disprove it. However, Hungary has clearly confirmed this analysis. This is the 
first and fundamental conclusion to be drawn from what has happened in Hungary. 
The most characteristic points are the following: 


1. The leading role in the uprising against the Communist regime was played 
by those very classes of the population on whom the system of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” bases itself: the workers and youth. 


1 Foreign Affairs, New York, No. 4 (1947), p. 580. 
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2. It was a mass uprising, and the number of real adherents of the regime, 


) se who would have been ready to sacrifice their lives for it, was very small. 


3. The revolt was clearly anti-Communist, directed not only against the forms 
Soviet Communism imposed from without, but also against local national 
nmunist forms of Marxism. 


The first point was clearly demonstrated during the early hours of the uprising. 
is known, it began on October 23 with peaceful student demonstrations, but 
hin a few hours, thousands of Budapest workers, all the students, and crowds 
people from all classes of the population had joined in. By the second day, 
en Soviet forces were deployed in Budapest, the main centers of the revolt 
re the workers’ quarters of the city, particularly the factories. Budapest’s 
pel Works, the largest industrial center in Hungary and the main Communist 
ter in the Hungarian revolution of 1919, was the main basis and arsenal of the 
igarian anti-Communist revolt of 1956.? 

The situation was similar in all the industrial centers of Hungary, particularly 
br, Pécs, Miskolc.* Workers, students, young people, and representatives of 


ll levels of the population fought side by side in the ranks of the rebels and 


‘bably for the first time achieved in Hungary a classless (not in the Marxist 
se) society. The Hungarian peasantry not only immediately abolished collec- 


ive, socialist agriculture, but also enabled the insurgents to continue the struggle 
\ voluntarily providing supplies. On the fourth day (October 26), the Hungarian 
orking class have recourse to the classic and decisive form of the revolutionary 


ggle with the Nagy national Communist government and Soviet intervention 
beginning a nation-wide general strike. 

Che Hungarian armed forces, which had been built up over ten years on the 
iciple of the Communist indoctrination of the army, either adopted an attitude 


t friendly neutrality towards the insurgents or actively went over to their side. 


age levels of Hungarian youth—who had been educated in the Komsomol 


i Party organizations from an early age as the future props of the Communist 


me—were to be found in the front ranks of the uprising, revealing the 


roism and unwillingness to compromise in a struggle which is characteristic of 


th. 

[he second feature, the mass character of the Hungarian uprising, was 
ealed by the ease with which the whole apparatus of Communist authority 
swept away not only in the provinces, but also in Budapest. The total disso- 


tion and disappearance from the political scene of the Hungarian Communist 


ty with more than 800,000 members (almost 10% of the total population) 
ing the first days of the uprising clearly revealed the fragility of the one-party 
litarian system when faced by a popular revolt. The small numbers of the 
igarian secret police (AVH), estimated at approximately 40,000 and linked 
) the authorities by common crimes and the fear of merciless retribution, 
ved to be the regime’s only support. 

* The New York Times, October 27, 1956; Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, October 26, November 


114, 1956. 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, October 27, 1956. 





Finally, we must consider as characteristic the anti-Communist nature of the 
revolt, that is, the struggle not to change certain features of the existing regime 
but to abolish it completely. This was clearly revealed both in the slogans and 
aims of the popular uprising, and in the forced evolution which Nagy’s govern- } 
ment underwent in the week from October 23 to November 1. Thus, the student 
demonstrations which began on October 23 were at first purely national Commu- 
nistic in nature. The demands to replace the Stalinists in the Party and govein- 
ment, to appoint Nagy prime minister, to improve living and working conditions, 
and to grant freedom of speech and conscience did not yet reveal the radical anti- 
Communist nature of the movement which was beginning. However, within 
several hours, when workers and all other groups of the population joined the 
demonstration, the character of the events changed. Although the slogans of 
the Budapest rising on October 24—26 (demands for national independence, the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, and democratization) did not yet reflect the external 
abandonment of national Communist aims, the anti-Communist nature of the 
revolutionary movement was clearly revealed in the provinces, where, as early 
as October 24, all southwestern Hungary, and from October 26 the whole 
country, was enveloped by the uprising. Local revolutionary councils, which 
arose spontaneously, included almost no Communists among their members. In 
spite of the absence of any general leadership, these new organs of local revolution- 
ary authority put forward more radical demands to the Nagy government in 
their broadcasts: free elections, the abandonment of the one-party system, ‘he 
restoration of complete independence from the USSR, fundamental changes in 
the system of central planning and national economy, and the complete abolition 
of the Communist Party. The latter was actually being carried out throughout the 
country while street fighting was continuing in Budapest. 


National Communist Nagy, who had come to power at the beginning of the 
revolt as a counterbalance to the Rakosi Stalinist group, lost both his initial 
popularity and all control over the development of events. The increasing 
pressure of anti-Communist feelings explains the forced evolution of the Nagy 
government. Thus: 


October 24: Nagy appealed for an end to the struggle, promised a complete 
amnesty to all the participants in the uprising, and economic and political reforms. 


October 25: Stalinist Geré (first secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party) 
was removed from his post by Nagy and replaced by the national-Communist 
Kadar, who also appealed for the ending of the revolt in order to carry out the 
program of promised reforms. 


October 26: Simultaneously with the demand made by those units of he 
Hungarian army which had joined the revolt that Hungary withdraw from the 
Warsaw Pact, Nagy confirmed to representatives of the insurgents his promises 
to carry out all their demands, including the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary by January 1, 1957. He also announced the forthcoming reorganization 
of his government on a broader social basis. 
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October 27: Nagy formed a “National Front” government which included, 
along with 22 Communists, four representatives of non-Communist parties (three 
from the Smallholders’ Party and one from the Peasants’ Party). 


October 28: Under pressure from the insurgents, Nagy was forced to retreat 
frm national Communism. He ordered the dissolution of the secret police and 
the creation of executive organs of authority from representatives of the insur- 
gents (from the army, workers’ and student groups). At the same time, the Hun- 
garian Kossuth national emblem was introduced to replace the Communist one. 


October 30: Nagy promised free elections, the creation of democratic political 
parties and the formation of a coalition government. A small cabinet was formed 
to prepare for free elections and the immediate withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Budapest and later from the whole country. 


October 31: Soviet forces were withdrawn from Budapest. Members of the 
Hungarian secret police were executed by the insurgents on the streets of Buda- 
pest. Nagy demanded that Communist Party members work jointly with the 
rebels. Cardinal Mindszenty was released from prison and installed in his former 
position as the head of the Catholic Church of Hungary. 


November 1: In a broadcast speech Nagy protested against the movement of 
new Soviet troops into the country, proclaimed Hungarian neutrality and appealed 
to the United Nations to protect the country from the threat of new Soviet inter- 
vention. 

November 2: The Nagy government ordered the dissolution of the Hungarian 
Communist Party and its reorganization as the “Socialist Workers’ Party.” The 
“National Front” government formed on October 27 resigned and handed over 
power to a broader coalition of the small cabinet. 


November 3: Nagy formed a new, broader coalition government, including 
three members of the Smallholders’ Party, three Social-Democrats, two members 
of the Peasants’ Party, and only three Communists. 


This gradual withdrawal under pressure by Nagy from a position of national 
Communism as the Hungarian uprising turned into a broad anti-Communist 
movement reached its peak on the morning of November 4. Under the fire of 
Soviet artillery, which began the second stage of intervention, Nagy placed 
himself at the head of the Hungarian anti-Communist forces, having appealed 
to the United Nations for urgent help, and stated that his government, at the 
he id of the Hungarian people, was forced to begin the struggle with the Soviet 
forces for the “freedom and rights” of the Hungarian people.‘ 


The true nature of this transformation from a revolt with national Communist 
ails to a clear anti-Communist movement was underlined even more clearly by 
the attitude taken by the main ideologist of national Communism: Tito. He 
evolved from sympathy and moral support for the Hungarian revolt to condem- 
no ion of it as “threatening the socialist conquests” of the Hungarian working 


' Tbid., October 26 to November 6, 1956. 





class. He went so far as to justify the need for Soviet intervention. In Tito’s 
opinion, the anti-Communist uprising in Hungary was a most terrible blow 
socialism.*® 

Thus, the events in Hungary clearly confirmed the above-mentioned thesis 
the extinction of the Communist light. The Soviet leaders were forced to rep! 
ideas by naked force. 

The example of Poland also proves that the nature of the events in Hungary 
was not a feature of the Hungarian development alone, but reflected the over: 
development in Eastern Europe. Although Gomulka succeeded, as a result of ; 
number of circumstances, in keeping Poland in a position of national Communism, 
he finds himself today in a situation similar to Nagy’s during his week in power: 
maneuvering to maintain a position of national Communism in order to save 
Communist system from the increasing pressure of the anti-Communist feelirgs 
of the people.*® This situation cannot conceal attempts to bind Poland more tight 
to the Communist bloc by playing on nationalist feelings and arousing fears 
the threat of a German revision of the Oder-Neisse Line—replacing de: 
ideological links by this fear. 

An analysis of the events in Hungary and Poland leads to another import: 
conclusion. This concerns the limits to which the Soviet leaders are prepared 
allow the process of de-Stalinization and emancipation of the Communist syst 
to go in the satellite countries. 


Soviet forces were immediately called into action when the Hungarian move- 
ment for emancipation began, even while it was still in the national Communist 
stage and had not yet turned into a popular anti-Communist movement. On 
October 23 the first demonstrations began, and until noon they were completely 
peaceful. By the end of the day they had become localized clashes during attempts 
by demonstrators to force their way into government buildings. However, from 
the morning of October 24, Soviet forces were sent into action against demon- 
strators in the streets of Budapest. Not until October 28, that is, after five days 
of street fighting with the Hungarian insurgents, did the Soviet government 
announce its willingness to withdraw its armed forces from Budapest and end the 
fighting.’ It is now clear that this decision was dictated not by political but by 
military considerations. The Soviet forces in Hungary proved to be inadequate 
and unreliable for coping with a mass uprising. The withdrawal from Budapest 
was nothing less than a military retreat. It was followed immediately by the 
movement of new, powerful Soviet forces into the country. The Soviet declaration 
of October 30 on mutual relations with the people’s democracies which belonged 
to the Warsaw Pact was also only a political maneuver intended to deceive both 
the free world and the satellites. After concluding their systematic military 
preparation for a new blow, the Soviet forces set about decisively liquidating the 
Hungarian revolt. 

5 Radio Belgrade, November 15, 1956. 


8 Christ und Welt, Stattgart, January 24, 1957. 
7 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, October 30, 1956. 





Hence, from the very first hours of the Hungarian revolt the Soviet govern- 


nt pursued an unchanged policy directed at decisively crushing the Hungarian 


uprising with armed force. 


The situation was different in Poland. The replacement of the Stalinist leaders 
the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party by national 


‘ommunists headed by Gomulka doubtlessly went further than the factions of 


Soviet collective leadership (both the Molotov and Khrushchev groups) 
ired. The appearance in Warsaw of a Soviet Central Committee delegation 
ided by Molotov, Mikoyan, and Khrushchev together with a large number of 
viet military men was intended to exert military as well as political pressure 

Poland. The introduction of Soviet troops into Poland, in addition to 


1ose Soviet occupation forces already stationed there, was sufficient proof of 


However, after short but tense Polish-Soviet negotiations, the Soviet 
lers agreed to Gomulka’s appointment as first secretary of the Central Com- 


ttee, the dismissal of Marshal Rokossovsky, Poland’s adoption of national 


‘ommunism, and gave up their original intention of military intervention. 


What are the reasons for the different reaction of the Soviet leaders to similar 


ituations in Hungary and Poland? There is no doubt that military and political 


ntrol over Poland is much more important to the Soviet leaders than control 


over Hungary. The defection of Hungary from the Communist empire after the 


wil 
wi 
ould have forced the Soviets to abandon their positions in East Germany, since 


hdrawal of Soviet troops from Austria could not be compared in significance 
h a similar defection by Poland from the Eastern bloc. The loss of Poland 


main lines of communication of the 400,000 Soviet troops in East Germany 


ss through Poland. The withdrawal of Soviet troops from East Germany 
ould predetermine the fate of the so-called German Democratic Republic, 


ince the East German Communist government has never had a firm hold 


the people, as the uprising of June 1953 showed. Hence, military consid- 
ions did not predetermine the need for immediate Soviet intervention in 
ngary. 

\ny supposition that the reason for the intervention was the appeal to the 
iet forces by the Communist Party Secretary Geré, while a similar “legal” 
on was lacking in Poland, is false. Soviet actions are always determined not 
international law or similar rules, but by the interrelation of forces and ex- 
iency for achieving the aims of the Soviet leaders, who are always able to 


create the conditions necessary to justify intervention. Yet there is no doubt 


the use of force to crush uprisings and disturbances in their empire has 
ned Soviet prestige, and only extreme circumstances can have forced the 
iet leaders to resort to such means. 


There are other reasons for different Soviet reactions to what happened in 
ind and Hungary. The events in Poland were in the nature of a revolution 
n above; Gomulka’s appointment to power was decided by the higher Party 
nizations in Poland. It was in essence not even an internal Communist 





“palace” revolution, but a decision by the Polish Central Committee to embark 
on a new course. By adopting national Communism it wished to save the regime 
from anti-Communist pressure from below, a threat which had been revealed in 
the summer uprising in Poznan. Typical of the Polish events is the fact that 
First Party Secretary Ochab, a Stalinist, who replaced the late Beirut, remained a 
second secretary of the Party under Gomulka. The “Natolin” group of Stalinists, 
who were gradually removed from leading positions by Gomulka, were allowed 
to continue political existence in Poland. Hence, we may conclude that the Soviet 
leaders still consider it possible to allow the satellites to maneuver within the 
limits of Leninism and national Communism in the situation created after the 
Twentieth Party Congress, if they adopt national Communism controlled from 
above, under which the basic props of a Communist regime are maintained. But 
when events take the form of pressure on the authorities from below, as happened 
in Hungary, in East Germany, and at Poznan, the Soviet leaders immediate/y 
have recourse to ultima ratio—the merciless crushing of the popular movements 
by armed force, even if they have a national Communist character. 


The nervous Soviet reaction to any popular pressure in the satellite countries 
leads to a third conclusion concerning the Hungarian revolt: the crushing of the 
Hungarian revolt was dictated by the demands of Soviet domestic policy. State- 
ments of the Soviet leaders and the reaction of the Soviet press to the events 
Hungary provide interesting material in this respect. During the first phase 
the revolt, the Soviet press made almost no reference to Hungary. It spoke of 
disturbances of the social order by a few, irresponsible, anti-social elements. T! 
activities of the Soviet forces were briefly passed over as aid given the Hungarian 
authorities to maintain order. Before the second phase, that is, before the decisive 
Soviet intervention, the Soviet press published short, but unequivocal statements 
on November 3 and 4 on the chaos prevailing in Budapest, looting, mob law 
turned loose on “prominent public figures,” and the penetration of “counter- 
revolutionary and fascist elements” into the country.® 


In his speech on the anniversary of the October Revolution, that is, after the 
decisive phase of crushing the Hungarian revolt had begun, Suslov stated: 


At one time an extremely dangerous situation for the fate of socialism in Hungary 
was created by counterrevolutionary forces. The government of Imre Nagy, which 
arose in this situation, was surrendering one position after another to the reactionary 
forces, and having cleared the path for the counterrevolution, had in fact fallen apart. 
Counterrevolutionary bands were spreading terror, barbarously killing prominent 
public figures, hanging and shooting Communists. Arms were being passed across 
the western borders of Hungary on a large scale, numerous groups of officers and 
soldiers who served in the Hitlerite armies and-in the fascist army of Horthy were 
penetrating the country. Hungary was in a state of absolute chaos .... There was a 
direct threat of the restoration of the capitalist and landowner systems and the rebirth 
of fascism.°® 


8 Pravda, November 3 and 4, 1956. 
® Tbid., November 6, 1956. 
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Obviously, these distortions were not intended for the outside world, nor 
for the satellites, who were well enough informed on what was transpiring. 
They were intended to influence Soviet public opinion. The most important 
point in Suslov’s speech was his stress of the “threat to prominent members of 
Communist society,” and the chaos and revolutionary arbitrariness ruling in Buda- 
pest, and his reference to the reprisals against Communists. The upper classes of 
Soviet society (the Party, intelligentsia, salaried employees) were being frightened 
by the specter of an anarchist and social revolution which was threatening to 
deprive them of their own privileged positions. This attempt to find support 
among the privileged classes of Soviet society was even more important for the 
Soviet leaders, since, even before the Hungarian revolt, disturbances had begun 
to take place among youth and workers, just as in the satellite countries during 
the Hungarian uprising. A report of the Belgian foreign minister, who had just 
returned from Moscow at the time, referred to the closing of Moscow University 
for one day because of student disturbances and the expulsion from the uni- 
versity of those guilty for the disturbances. Articles in Komsomolskaya pravda 
on “irresponsible criticism” among the Leningrad students, and Khrushchev’s 
warning at a meeting of the Moscow Komsomol on the danger of perversion of 
Communist youth by enemies of socialism are sufficent proof of a dangerous 
ferment in the USSR itself. 

It is safe to say that the crushing of the Hungarian rebellion, the liquidation 
of political opposition, and the restoration of the normal functioning of the 
regime have been unsuccessful to date. The Hungarian political party which was 
formed to replace the Communist Party today numbers barely 170,000 people, 
against the earlier figure of almost one million. The country’s economy is para- 
lyzed by continued workers’ resistance. The Kadar government, which is depen- 
dent on the bayonets of the Soviet army and the remnants of the secret police 
(AVH), is neither able to create a firm foundation for its national Communist 
authority, nor find reliable support in the form of Hungarian armed forces. 


Hence, Communism continues to remain a fading star in Hungary, dependent 
only on a system of terror and the intervention of Soviet armed forces. In the 
international Communist movement it is not only Communism in its Leninist and 
Stalinist form that is fading, but also national Communism in the eyes of the 
people of those three states where this system has been put into practice: Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Hungary. The Djilas affair, Gomulka’s present difficulties, and 
Kacdir’s hopeless position are sufficient proof of this. 


The Military Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising 


he military value of the Hungarian revolt stems from the experience gained 
by the army and the Soviet-type Hungarian armed forces in combating a powerful 
popular uprising in a Communist state. Even before the ideological influence of 
the Communist doctrine on the people had begun to wane, the maintenance of 
Soviet authority was ensured not only by ideological and political influence, but 
also by the powerful apparatus of compulsion. In this apparatus, the armed 
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forces and political police (MVD and MGB), have always played an important 
role. Obviously, any weakening of ideological influence increases the significance 
of a reliable governmental machine, including the armed forces, in maintaining 
Party supremacy, reinforcing Soviet foreign policy with actual force, and en- 
suring the use of the acquired areas of influence as a base for the future strugele 
to communize the world. The reliability of the armed forces is predetermined >y 
two factors: the military training of an army and its devotion to the regime. With 
this in mind, the Communist bloc armies have received constant indoctrination 
in Communist ideology. In the postwar period the army’s role as a Party weapon 
has been clearly demonstrated in the expansion of Communism in Eastern and 
Central Europe, where the extension of Communism beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union was achieved only in those countries which were completely or 
partially occupied by Soviet forces during World War II. This was the case in 
Romania, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, and East Germany. In 
the Far East, North Korea provides the example, and even China is not an cx- 
ception, if we consider the fact that the occupation of Manchuria by Soviet 
forces was a most important prerequisite for the granting of aid to the Chincse 
Communist forces, and helped the latter to win the civil war. Only Iraq and 
Austria, for a number of particular reasons, for example, their inclusion in the 
Western sphere of influence, proved to be exceptions to this rule, in spite of the 
extended stay of Soviet forces in these countries. 


The consolidation of Communist authority in Eastern Europe in the postwar 
years was assisted by the presence of Soviet occupation troops, for the mere 
presence of Soviet armed forces as a Communist army in being was enough to 


crush any internal forces opposed to the process of communization. 


In the process of communizing the satellites, the local organs of authority — 
the administration, police, and army—were set up on Soviet lines, and within 
the framework of each “people’s democracy,” were to fulfill the same role as 
their Soviet counterparts. The building-up of the satellite armed forces proceecied 
rapidly and attained a strength of some 80 ground force divisions before the 
Hungarian uprising. In the process all peace treaty limits established for the 
satellite armed forces were considerably exceeded. 


r} 


As an example, according to Paragraph 12 of the Paris peace treaty, the 
strength of the Hungarian ground forces was not to exceed 65,000 and the air force 
not to exceed 5,000.19 By 1948 the Hungarian forces had not yet reached the 
amount permitted by the peace treaty. However, by 1954-55, the Hungarian 
army consisted of : 1 tank division; 2 mechanized divisions; 12 infantry divisions; 
2 artillery divisions; 5 independent artillery brigades; 10 anti-aircraft divisions; 
5 independent anti-aircraft brigades; 2 technical troops brigades; 1 engineer 
division; 1 communication division; 3 air divisions; 1 airborne division; 45 
border battalions; 1 Danube flotilla. The overall strength was some 240,000." 


10 Evxropa-Archiv, Frankfurt am Main, April 1947, p. 489. 
11 Webrkunde, Munich, November 1956, p. 562. 
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Although the equipment of the Hungarian army units was inferior to that 
of the Soviet army, it was still imposing for a country with a population of less 
than ten million. The training and political indoctrination of the Hungarian 
army was carried out under the strict control of Soviet military advisers. The 
selection of officers’ cadres through 12 military schools and two academies, »s 
well as the training of staff officers in Soviet academies was intended to ensure a 
command personnel both well versed in military matters and politically reliable. 

Hence, the 15 line divisions of the Hungarian army (3 armored and 12 in- 
fantry) with the numerous army maintenance units comprised approximate!y 
15% of the 70—80 divisions which the East European satellites had at their 
disposal after the reduction announced in 1956. 

The centralized organization of the armaments industry for “the greater 
Soviet empire,” in which satellite industry supplemented the Soviet, went hand 
in hand with the build-up of the armed forces. This organization was completed 
in May 1955 with the creation of the High Command of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries—a permanent organ of command for the satellite and Soviet armed forces 
intended for action in the European theater of war. 

The subjection of the East European satellites to the Kremlin center was carried 
out in two ways: (1) The stationing of Soviet occupation forces on their terri- 
tories; (2) The creation of a prop for local Communist authorities, in the form 
of armed forces organized on the Soviet model. 

To date it has not been possible to determine whether the Warsaw Pact would 
function effectively in a large-scale external war. However, the answer to the 
question of whether the integrity of the Communist empire could be maintained 
in a case of internal tension was given by Hungary. 

In spite of the double safeguard for the Hungarian Communist regime, a 
popular uprising was able to take place in the country. The Communist regime 
was overthrown and Soviet military intervention was necessary to crush the 
rebellion and restore the system. 

The uprising immediately paralyzed the Hungarian army, a large part of 
which immediately adopted an attitude of friendly neutrality, supplying arms, 
military supplies and volunteers for the insurgents’ units. Some units went over 
to the rebels bloc. Only an insignificant number of Hungarian units supported the 
national Communist government and the Soviet command. On October 28, 
under the influence of the successes of the insurgents, personal feelings gained 
the upper hand and powerful Hungarian tank and artillery units went over to 
the revolt in large groups, dismissed their political leaders, replaced their officers, 
and set out for Budapest to aid the rebels. 

In the second phase of Soviet intervention, which began on the morning of 
November 4, those units of the Hungarian army led by the new Minister of 
War, Maleter, were on the side of the insurgents. These units, together with wor- 
kers in Budapest and in a number of other industrial centers, particularly Pécs, 
Miskolc, Dunapentele, and Salgotarjan, formed the main force of the uprising, 
which lasted until the middle of November. After the uprising was crushed in the 
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centers, the remnants of these rebel military units formed partisan resistance 
croups (around Lake Balaton, to the north of Budapest, in the wooded regions 





f the northeast and in the south to the north of Pécs.)!* At the same time 


‘he massing of Soviet troops influenced the less active part of the Hungarian 


rmy, which adopted a passive attitude at the decisive moment of the second 


ohase of Soviet intervention. With the crushing of the revolt, the whole Hungarian 


rmy was disarmed by Soviet troops, excepting those units of the Hungarian 


slice and the limited number of border battalions reformed by the Kadar 
»vernment. 
Soviet military intervention falls into two phases: the first from October 


4 to 28 with attempts to crush the revolt with those Soviet occupation forces 


iready in Hungary; the second, the intervention from November 4 onwards by 
powerful Soviet tank army, which had been transferred to Hungary from the 
SSR. 

During the first phase, the Soviet command had at its disposal only three 
ivisions (the 17th Mechanized Guards, the Second Mechanized Division and 


the 92nd Tank Division), one located on the Austrian border, and the remainder 
to the east and west of Budapest (see map on page 13). There were also one 


r two air divisions.1* From the beginning of the uprising, the action of the 


Soviet troops was concentrated on liquidating its center—Budapest. On the 
evening of October 23, two Soviet tank divisions entered Budapest from the 
east and west and were deployed against the rebels from the morning of October 


‘4. This action in Budapest continued until October 28, while the remaining 


Soviet units, including units protecting Soviet depots, communication, radar, 


ad supply units, took up defensive positions. 
The operations of the two Soviet tank divisions in Budapest in the first phase 


of the uprising were unsuccessful. They not only suffered heavy losses in street 
fighting, but were also seriously demoralized by the defection of individuals and 


number of tanks complete with crews to the rebels (figures available point 
» 35—60 tanks), the refusal on the part of troops to fight, even sabotage of 
‘ders from above, and cases of adopting a neutral attitude towards the rebels. 
n October 28, the Nagy government and the insurgents agreed to halt military 
perations if Soviet troops were withdrawn from Budapest. The withdrawal 


vegan on October 29. 


Soviet troops began the second phase on November 4. This operation was 
itried out by powerful Soviet forces, which were gradually moved into eastern 


Hungary from the Transcarpathian military region during the period from 


)ctober 24 to November 1 (see map on page 17). 

By October 30, in addition to the three Soviet divisions already stationed in 
‘ungary, there were nine or ten tank and mechanized divisions, strong artillery 
its and special MVD units in the country. Subsequently, six or seven divisions 
ceupied western and southwestern Hungary, sending forward units towards 


12 [bid., February 1957, p. 76. 
13 Tbid., p. 72. 
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the Austrian and Yugoslav borders. The remaining divisions surrounded Buda- 
pest. On November 4, Soviet troops began the second phase of their intervention. 
This powerful military operation, with a concentration of some 200,000 troops 
and 4,000—4,500 tanks, was directed by such an important figure as Deputy Chief 
of General Staff Malinin. During the second phase of the operation the former, 
demoralized units were withdrawn from Hungary. Many accounts report clashes 
between the old units and the new ones.!* Special MGB units, commanded by 
MGB chief General Serov, organized a campaign against Soviet defectors.'® 

The Soviet army lost 7,000 killed in crushing the revolt; Hungarian losses 
were estimated around 25,000.1® 

In sum, the Hungarian uprising has provided some interesting and some- 
times surprising lessons: 


1. It demonstrated the possibility of a successful large-scale popular uprisiny 
under a Communist police system, given a number of favorable prerequisites, 
as the first stage of the revolt demonstrated. The prerequisites were: the spon- 
taneity of the movement together with its social and national peculiarities, the 
weakness of the Soviet occupation forces, and Hungary’s particular geopolitical! 
position. Hungary has a short common border with the USSR in an area whic 
is very mountainous, offering few paths of communication. This made the quick 
transfer of Soviet reinforcements difficult and made it possible for the revolt to 
be consolidated in the first critical moments. 

At the same time the events in Hungary proved that a purely localized upris- 
ing cannot achieve final success in the Communist empire if the maneuverability 
of Soviet forces situated in the neighboring satellites and the USSR itself is not 
hindered. Freedom of movement could be hampered by a simultaneous uprising 
in a number of satellites and the Soviet Union, or active pressure by the free 
world. 

2. The Hungarian revolt as well as earlier events in Poland revealed the 
unreliability of one of the links in the chain of two-fold control over the sate'!- 
lites by the Kremlin; neither in Hungary nor Poland did the satellite armies 
fulfill their intended role as a weapon in the hands of the Soviet leaders. The 
nationalist nature of the struggle for emancipation to a considerable degree 
paralyzed the artificial system of using the satellite armies as a political weapon. 
On the other hand, this nationalist nature proved to be a trump card for the 
Soviet leaders; it enabled them to maintain control over their troops who had 
been demoralized by the broad mass character of the revolt and crush it by appea!- 
ing to Soviet patriotic sentiments and devotion to the state. 


3. The Hungarian revolt revealed the effectiveness of what had seemed to he 
long outdated weapons in a revolutionary struggle “at the barricades.” Their 
effectiveness was made possible by (1) the leading role of the workers and youth 
in present-day anti-Communist uprisings, which has transferred the center of 


14 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 21, 1956. 
15 The New York Times, November 23, 1956; Minchner Merkur, Munich, December 14, 1956. 
16 The New York Times, December 14, 1956; Novoe russkoe slovo, New York, December 16, 195: 
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events to the cities; (2) the construction of modern cities and the main strong- 
holds of rebellion—factories, which are built of steel and reinforced concrete— 
make them inaccessible to armored troops. They can be neutralized and isolated 
from each other, but it is impossible to take them without strong infantry support. 

Soviet military organization is being built up on two principles—adjustment 
to atomic and aerial warfare in the case of external conflicts, and the use of massed 
ground forces with traditional weapons in the case of localized conflicts—which 
must be considered as justified for safeguarding the Communist empire. However, 
an important reason prevented the Soviet leaders from making full use of such 
a powerful build-up. In crushing the Hungarian revolt the Soviets used only 
armored units without the infantry support essential in street fighting and thus 
contradicted their own theories calling for the close interaction of all types of 
forces. The reason for this will be explained shortly. 


4. The Hungarian rebellion provided some valuable information on Soviet 
troop morale. The political unreliability of the Soviet troops during the first 
phase of the rebellion can be proved by a number of circumstances. On the other 
hand, the new units brought in from the USSR proved to be reliable both in the 
struggle with the rebellion and in cases of restoring order among the demora- 
lized Soviet troops who had participated in the first phase of the uprising. 

This brings up the following questions: (a) What predetermined the unrelia- 
bility of the Soviet troops in the first phase of the events? (b) What predeter- 
mined their reliability in the second phase of the uprising? (c) Was this demorali- 
zation an accidental and transitory affair whose significance must not be over- 
estimated, or does it reveal a serious political situation in the Soviet armed forces? 

The unreliability of the Soviet troops in the first phase of the events was 
conditioned by political and military factors, whose influence cannot be separated: 
military failures cause political demoralization and the political unreliability of 
troops undermines their fitness for battle. A prolonged period as occupation 
troops had weakened the political indoctrination of the Soviet troops and the 
mass nature of the uprising was bound to affect their morale. The disintegration 
and partial defection of the Hungarian army likewise played its part in the demo- 
ralization of the Soviet units. The military reasons were: the small numbers of 
occupation troops in Hungary, the unsuitability of tank forces deprived of strong 
infantry support in street fighting in a large city where they are highly vulnerable 
in a close battle with a determined enemy, and the usual deterioration in discipline 
as a result of the prolonged occupation of another country. 

Although both factors played a more or less equal role, in the first phase of 
events the most important part was played by the political factor in the form of 
earlier happenings in Poland, which ended in the Soviet withdrawal and the 
abandonment of the idea of restoring “Soviet order” in Poland with armed 
intervention. Both the Soviet command and troops in Hungary could have 
expected the same course of events there. 

The introduction of 12 or 13 new Soviet divisions from the USSR funda- 
mentally altered the situation. The massing of troops was even more impressive 
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because the main group of Soviet forces surrounded Budapest, the main center 
of the rebellion, while the remainder cut Hungary off from the free world. In such 

situation, with a course intent on mercilessly crushing the revolt, any traces 
of political unreliability among the new Soviet troops were overcome by the 
knowledge that the rebels’ position was hopeless. Many factors point to possible 
apprehensions of the Soviet command concerning the reliability of the fresh 
troops: the whereabouts of the troops was concealed (many thought that they were 
in Germany), they were misinformed, told that they were fighting against 
“American paratroopers” supporting the “fascist” rebellion. The absence of 
any infantry divisions in Hungary substantiates these fears. It would have been 
impossible to secure the necessary isolation of the troops from contact with the 
population if large numbers had been deployed to crush the uprising. Violating 
their own tactical conceptions on warfare in inhabited areas, the Soviet leaders 
attempted to achieve isolation with the armor of their tanks. Thus, the political 
reliability of the Soviet troops in the second phase of the Hungarian operation 
was ensured by military measures: the creation of those prerequisites necessary 
for complete military success, the severe punishment of demoralized troops, 
and the use of those branches of the army not likely to come into close contact 
with the population, particularly tank forces. 

Thus, we may conclude that the willingness of the new Soviet units to act 
does not necessarily refute evidence of a political crisis in the Soviet armed 
forces, a crisis which is a not of a passing, but potentially chronic nature. An 
extremely important symptom of it was the total demoralization of peacetime 
cadre troops in the first stage of the events, even making allowances for exag- 
gerations in Western press reports. 

The above discussion leads to the following general conclusions: 


1. The Hungarian uprising inflicted a particularly strong blow on the military 
rganization of the Warsaw Pact countries, the consequences of which probably 
-annot be repaired. A whole satellite army was completely put out of action by the 
oviets ; powerful Soviet forces were pinned down for a long period in Hungary 
and the economic planning of the Communist empire disrupted. 
2. The political consequences of the Hungarian revolt as regards the people 
‘ the free world, particularly public opinion in the neutral countries and above 
all, in India, must be regarded as disadvantageous to the Soviet leaders. 
3. The Hungarian events are dangerous because they have influenced Soviet 
society and the Soviet armed forces, predetermining a further process of eman- 
‘pation, even in the USSR itself. 
4. It must be pointed out that the West and above all the UN did not acquit 
self with any increase in prestige in the eyes of those peoples enslaved by Com- 
nunism. Sympathy and charity cannot overcome the free world’s inability to 
prevent the use of force by the Soviets or to give active help to the enslaved. 


Despite a definite crisis in the ideological influence of Communism, which 
the Soviet leaders are naturally aware of, the Soviet state and its main prop—the 
Soviet armed forces—still carried out the task of destroying the Hungarian anti- 
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Communist rebellion, notwithstanding a number of serious weaknesses in th: 
Soviet army. Thus, the Soviet leaders will continue to have recourse to th 
policy of imposing their authority, the force of their army and the overall autho 
rity of Soviet science, technique and art. The renewal of the Soviet foreign polic 
directed toward the restoration of economic and cultural ties with the free world 
the strengthening of the political spheres of influence of the Soviet state, and th. 
proclamation of coexistence will be means of overcoming the political isolatio: 
of the USSR into which the collective leadership has led the country as a resu! 
of its action in Hungary. Such a foreign policy will set itself the task of ove: 
coming the growing opposition to the regime inside the country. 

A similar course was carried out during World War II when fundament: 
Communist aims were temporarily relegated to the background and Stalin, wit! 
the help of the West, saved the regime, while the victory automatically increase: 
the prestige of the Communist regime both at home and abroad. We may expex 
that a similar maneuver will be carried out in the near future. The replacement o! 
Party ideologist and henchman of Khrushchev—Shepilov—as Minister o 
Foreign Affairs by the professional diplomat of the Molotov faction, Gromyko 
is the first sign of this course in Soviet foreign policy, However, the interna 
contradictions of the regime will not be solved by this course. They will exer 
increasing pressure on the Soviet line in foreign policy, and do not preclude th 
possibility that the Soviet leaders will provoke a world-wide armed conflict i 
order to stave off the approaching collapse of Communism in its internal policy. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Latest Hydraulic Engineering Developments 
in the Amur Basin 


Information available on the hydraulic engineering projects planned for the 
ixth Five-Year Plan indicates that the Soviets are turning their attention from 
1c European regions of the USSR and concentrating more on Asia, particularly 
‘estern Siberia, Central Asia, and the Lake Baikal area. However, at the Twen- 

th Party Congress the question of developing water resources in the Far East 
as not raised. Nevertheless, four months after the Congress, reports began to 
ppear on plans for such constructions in the Amur basin. On June 17, 1956, the 
rst detailed article appeared, in the newspaper Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya 
seta. It dealt with the general Amur question, which it linked with the establish- 
ent of a fourth metallurgical center in the Aldan—Amur region during the 
seventh Five-Year Plan. The present shortage of electric power in this area was 
liscussed and the conclusion drawn that further supplies were essential if industry 
ere to be developed there. 

The Far East has long been a point of interest for the Soviet leaders, mainly 
or strategic considerations. At the moment this interest is quite considerable, 
vith the Amur basin forming the center of attraction. The Amur, which is formed 
»y the confluence of the Shilka and Argun rivers, is 2,850 kilometers long and 
he area of its basin 1,843,000 square kilometers. It is the largest river in the Far 

ast and one of the Soviet Union’s major waterways, navigable along the whole 
f its course and able to take large sea-going vessels for 470 kilometers. The 
olume of water flowing from the Amur into the Tatary Strait amounts to 346 
ibic kilometers, or 1,100 cubic meters per second annually.! The Amur, with 
's tributaries the Argun and the Ussuri, also forms the boundary between the 
yviet Union and China for a distance of 3,000 kilometers, a fact which has played 
1 important part in the Soviet government’s latest plans for the Far East. 

In May and June 1956, talks were held in Peiping between Soviet and Chinese 
iclegations and a Sino-Soviet agreement on joint research work in the Amur basin 
irawn up. Earlier, the Soviets had carried out surveys of the area themselves, and 

the latest joint steps are aimed at a practical solution of the problem. 

The construction planned will undoubtedly be of considerable benefit to the 
wo countries concerned. The establishment of a series of hydroelectric stations 
in the Amur and its tributaries will create sources of electric power designed to 
1eet the requirements of industry, agriculture, and transportation in the surround- 
ng areas. Soviet engineers assert that, on the Amur and its tributaries the Zeya 


' Ocherki po gidrografii rek SSSR (Essays on the Hydrography of the Rivers of the USSR), Moscow, 
53, p. 227. 





and the Bureya alone, nine large stations can be erected with a combined capacity 
of more than 10 million kilowatts.? It has also been estimated that the power 
potential of the plants in the Amur basin amounts to some 13 million kilowatts, 
with an annual output of up to 70 billion kilowatt-hours.* 


The preliminary plans envisage the construction of the following dams, 
reservoirs, and hydroelectric stations (see map): Muchikan, on the Argun, capac- 
ity approximately 400,000 kilowatts; Kuznetsovsk, Blagoveshchensk, Khingan, 
Dzhalinda, all on the Amur, each with a capacity of up to one million kilowatts; 
Komsomolsk, on the Amur; Zeya, on the Zeya. 


On the upper and middle reaches of the Amur the topographical and hydro- 
logical conditions permit the erection of large hydroelectric stations with heads 
up to 80 meters. Past the spot where the Amur cleaves the Lesser Khingan ridge 
there are no suitable sites. In view of this, the claim put forward by a leading 
Soviet engineer that a station with a small head could be built near Komsomolsk 
is very much open to question,® since even a small dam at this site could cause 
widespread flooding of the adjacent land. However, since the Soviets seldom take 
such considerations into account, it is still possible that a plant will be erected 
there. 


The power supplied by these stations is to be utilized in Chita and Amur 
oblasts, and to some extent in Birobidzhan and Khabarovsk Krai. The Amur 
power system is also designed to cover some regions as much as 1,000 kilometers 
from the source of supply. They include Pinkiang, Hulun, Lungkiang, Changchun, 
and Shenyang. The system will also embrace railroad transportation, and the 
main Siberian line to Vladivostok is to be electrified. Moreover, the control of 
the Amur and its tributaries will considerably improve the Far Eastern river 
transportation network. Projects are presently being worked out to increase 
transport facilities between the Soviet Union and China in these areas. 


One project for providing the Amur with a northern exit into the Pacific 
Ocean is the Amur—Kizi—De Kastri Canal. This would run from the lower reaches 
of the Amur, from the village of Sofiiskoe, through the Great Kizi Lake and on 
to the Tatary Strait at De Kastri Bay.* This suggestion is not new, having first 
been suggested in the nineteenth century ;’ but the plan had never before been so 
extensively developed. Once completed, it would provide the Amur with a new, 
extremely deep estuary and make it accessible to sea-going vessels (see map). In 
this way the inconveniences of the Amur’s present exit into the sea via a shallow 
estuary requiring constant dredging and ice-bound for considerable periods would 
be overcome. 


2 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 17, 1956. 

3 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 10 (1956), p. 23. 

4 Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 22 and 23, 1956. 

5 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 17, 1956. 

® Sovetskaya Rossiya, op. cit. 

* Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Brockhaus and Efron, St. Petersburg, 1890, 
II, 680. 
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A second project is to provide a southern exit for the Amur into Peter the 
Great Gulf via the Ussuri river, Lake Khanka, the rivers Lefu and Suifin, emerging 
into the sea near Vladivostok (see map).® 


These and similar projects wete put forward by the Soviets for joint Sino- 
Soviet study and later execution, even though they are situated exclusively in the 
Soviet Union. Except for a casual mention of a proposed project on the River 
Sungari, these plans do not envisage building in China. However, during talks 
which were held in Peiping between the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications, a proposal was put forward and adopted 
for linking the Amur with Liaotung Bay in the Yellow Sea, via the rivers Sungari 
and Liao and the Sunliao Canal. It appears that the Soviets are aiming at using 
Chinese manpower and the'Chinese border areas adjoining the Amur for the 
construction of large hydroelectric stations on Soviet territory and, by supplying 
Chinese industry with electric power, increasing China’s economic dependence 
on the USSR. 


Typical of the joint activities is the work being carried out at present on the 
Amur near the village of Soyuznoe, where there is a large sandbank which in 
summer considerably hampers shipping. Although the Chinese are participating 
as equals in this work, it is interesting to note that in 1955 freight shipped on the 
Amur and its tributaries was: USSR, 2.7 million tons or 1.30 billion ton-kilo- 
meters; China, 1.3 million tons or 0.36 billion ton-kilometers.® The majority of 
Chinese freight traffic in the Amur basin is carried along the Sungari, not the 
Amur. Thus, although on this stretch of the Amur Chinese traffic is negligible, 
the Chinese are doing half of the work on the canal in the river’s rocky bed. In 
winter, the sandbank becomes frost bound, ice forms over an area of 15,000 square 
meters, and in the frozen dikes of the river basin Russians and Chinese are work- 
ing simultaneously, although on two different sections.!° 


These research and construction projects are on such a grand scale that the 
question of whether they are more than just another Soviet propaganda move 
almost automatically arises. The meager reports that have been so far published 
in the Soviet press on the subject would indicate that the plans are practicable, 
providing no attention is paid the sufferings and inconveniences involved—a 
consideration that is hardly likely to influence the Soviet authorities in any case. 
Moreover, the speed with which the Soviet leaders have begun to tackle the 
problem shows that the projects are receiving preferential treatment. A special 
joint Sino-Soviet council for the study of the problems involved, which was 
formed to direct operations, coordinates activities, examines the results of the sur- 
veys, and approves plans for further research. In addition to this coordinating 
center the Academy of Sciences has formed a large expedition comprising twent) 
different sections which began work as early as 1955. Also participating are more 
than 100 highly-qualified Chinese experts under a special commission headed by 


8 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, op. cit., p. 24. 


® Tbid. 
10 Radio Moscow, January 9, 1957. 
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the Chinese deputy minister of waterways. The base of all the surveying oper- 
ations is Blagoveshchensk. By 1960 the surveying is to be completed, but actual 
rk has already begun in gathering together the material for the projects and 
yreparing the ground on the proposed sites. A team of engineers and building 
\perts from the Leningrad branch of Gidroproekt, the central body in charge of 
draulic engineering projects, has arrived in Blagoveshchensk. This group, 
aided by Chinese experts, is working on the plan for the Dzhalinda hydroelectric 
ition on the upper Amur. The plans for the Zeya station are already complete, 
nd a chief engineer for the whole Amur project has been appointed. An author- 
itative Soviet source stated that this project must be completed within two years." 


On the cliffs at Burgolinsk, about 16 kilometers from Dzhalinda, digging has 
ready begun on the site of the Dzhalinda station. This has given rise to such 
gans as ““The attack on the Amur has begun!” and ““The Seventh Five-Year 
lan must be the Amur Five-Year Plan!”!? 


The hydraulic engineering projects in the Amur basin will be of enormous 
economic importance. The creation of a fourth metallurgical center in the Aldan— 
Amur region will undoubtedly require a considerable amount of electric power. 
This is particularly the case in view of the plan to build a large ferrous metallurgi- 
cal works with electrically-operated smelting processes in Amur Oblast.!* 
Moreover, the Soviet and Chinese Far Eastern regions are rich in minerals, and 
many new deposits of iron ore, gold, coal, and polymetallic ores have been dis- 
covered there recently. Between the Amur and the Zeya, platinum, antimony, 
silver, gold, vanadium, and molybdenum have been found, and in many areas in 
\mur Oblast there is graphite, asbestos, and mica. The mining of these natural 


resources requires an abundant supply of electrical power and a good transpor- 
tation system, capable of moving large loads. The Soviets have long beeri striving 
to develop different types of industry in these regions, in spite of the manpower 
ditficulties. The sparseness of the local population has meant that not only did 
the concentration camps have to be settled there, but also large numbers of people 
from the central USSR. The following table illustrates the growth of the popu- 
lation, excluding prisoners, in the Far East since 1917:"4 


1917 1925 1938 1947 1955 
933,000 1,072,000 2,700,000 3,450,000 5,100,000 


The industrial development planned is going to require millions of additional 
people, although manpower supplies throughout the country are very tight. A 
mass movement of the population on a scale required to meet the projects’ 
cemands would automatically aggravate the situation elsewhere. However, the 
Soviets believe they have got around this difficulty by persuading China to co- 
operate in the schemes and provide the necessary labor force. Nevertheless, the 
panned scope of the projects seems irrational even under Soviet conditions. Thus, 

11 Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 22 and 23, 1956. 

12 bid. 


13 Tbid. 
‘4 Bulletin, March 1955, p. 23. 
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it would seem that additional factors must be taken into consideration. The most 
likely reason for the unusual attention being paid the various Far Eastern projects 
is the fact that in 1933 uranium was discovered in the vicinity of the River Zeya, 
and that all efforts are being made to develop it for strategic purposes. Northwest 
of this spot, in the region of Aldan, minerals of the mendeleevite variety with 
up to 23.5% uranium oxide U,O, content have been discovered.'® 

As early as 1923 a Blagoveshchensk radiology group surveyed the Amur 
region and discovered more than 50 types of ore with radioactive content of 
“up to 250 units.”!® These surveys were only preliminary and it is not known 
what has been discovered more recently. In addition, many regions in China 
contain uranium ores,’? which, it is reasonably certain, the Soviets will attempt to 
acquire for their own use. The discovery in the Amur basin of deposits of graphite 
and lead, vital for the construction of atomic reactors, means that everything 
required for processing uranium ores will be found more or less locally. 


Thus, there is a strong indication that the large-scale construction of hydro- 
electric stations planned is the first stage in the creation of a new, powerful Soviet 
atomic center in the Far East. This view is supported by the fact that the Zeya and 
Dzhalinda stations have been made top priority construction projects. 


The realization of this plan, to which every effort will undoubtedly be bent 
providing the political situation does not change considerably, will provide the 
USSR with a strategically important Far Eastern center with a highly developed 
heavy industry and an enormous source of power. This appears to be the basic 
aim in the development of the Amur basin. A. Lebed 


Soviet Heavy Industry and the Latest Statistical Handbook 


When the publication of the handbook The National Economy of the USSR! 
was announced last year, Western students of Soviet affairs rejoiced in the hope 
that at long last the Soviets were giving a fairly complete picture of the Soviet 
economy. However, even though the new work did contain far more data than 
had been available for a long time, these hopes were, in the main, disappointed. 
A critical examination of the book soon indicated that the material contained in 
it had by and large been selected to support Soviet claims on the development of 
the economy since the establishment of a Communist regime. Moreover, the 
material was selected and presented in such a manner as to make a comparison 
of the many tables next to impossible. This was usually done by changing the 
categories of otherwise comparable indexes. The reader is left with the feeling 
that facts and figures have been deliberately manipulated—although not nec- 


15 Die Metallischen Rohstoffe, Vol. 10, “Uran,” Stuttgart, 1954, p. 18. 

16 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., 1926, II, 565. 

17 Die Metallischen Rohstoffe, op. cit., pp. 140, 141. 

1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National teens of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, 262 pp. 
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essarily falsified—to avoid giving a true picture of the Soviet economic system. 
Furthermore, almost invariably only combined or gross figures are given: seldom 
are they broken down to the extent one would like, although this may be due, in 
some degree, to the space limitations (262 pages) of the volume. 


The section entitled “Industry” covers 55 pages of the total. Only a compar- 
atively small proportion of the tables included provide information that could be 
called absolutely new, although on the whole they help give a fuller picture of 
Soviet industrial development. The table “The Structure of Soviet Industrial 
Production According to the Form of Administrative Control” (p. 41) clearly 
shows the extent to which the process of decentralizing Soviet industrial admin- 
istration, which began in mid-1953, has been carried out. Thus, in 1952, 70% of 
Soviet industry was administrated at all-union level, in 1953, 69%; in 1954, 57%; 
and in 1955, 53%. At the same time there was a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of industry managed at republic or local level from 30% in 1952 to 
47% in 1955. This information substantiates the statement made by Bulganin at 
the Twentieth Party Congress to the effect that during the past few years 11,000 
Soviet industrial enterprises have been transferred from union to local or republic 
administration. 

The table “The Average Annual Number of Workers and Salaried Employees 
in Industry” (p. 44) shows the extent to which industrial management is being 
bureaucratized. It indicates that this process, which has brought about the over- 
staffing of industrial enterprises and administrative organs with engineers and tech- 
nicians, has been going on for many years and has been stepped up considerably 
since World War II. Thus, whereas the number of workers has increased from 
6.0 million at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1932 to 14.28 million 
in 1955 (138%),.during the same period the number of engineers and technicians 
in industry grew from 0.42 million to 1.54 million, an increase of 267%. Nev- 
ertheless, according to information in the departmental press of the Soviet indus- 
trial ministries there is still a considerable shortage of technically trained per- 
sonnel, especially at the lower levels. 

It cannot be stressed too much that the handbook must be used with great 
circumspection. A comparison of a number of tables points to some apparent 
inaccuracies, or perhaps deliberate falsification. For example, whereas in the 
period 1950-54 the number of engineers and technicians in Soviet industry 
increased from 1,197,000 to 1,530,000 (approximately 80,000 a year), between 
1954 and 1955 the number increased only a further 13,000, a considerable drop 
from the earlier 80,000 (p. 44). This low 1955 figure is at complete variance with 
the figures given for the number of specialists with a higher or secondary technical 
education turned out in 1955, as given in another table (p. 229). According to 
this table, the average annual total of specialists graduating during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1951-55) was 224,000 with higher education and 311,900 with 
secondary education. Thus, 535,900 persons a year graduated, with an average 
of 65—70% going directly into industry. 


* Pravda, February 22, 1956. 








During 1955, 65,000 engineers graduated from higher technical institutions. ' 
This figure alone is five times the increase in engineers and technicians given 
the table on page 44 of the handbook, not to mention the thousands of technicia: 
with secondary specialist education who went into industry. 

The table “The Distribution of Industrial Workers in the Individual Branch 
of Soviet Industry” (p. 43) clearly shows how the development of heavy industi 
surpasses that of the light and food industries: 


1933 1937 1940 1950 1955 
Heavy Industry......... 65.3°%, 62.4% 64.6%, 70.1% 70.7% 
Light Industry ......... 19.8%, 20.5% 20.4% 15.9% 16.7% 
Food Industry.......... 11.8%; 11.8% 11.6% 10.0°% 9.0% 


Thus, whereas at the beginning of the Second and Third Five-Year Pla 
31.6% and 32.3% respectively of all Soviet industrial workers were engaged in th 
light and food industries, by the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan this figure h: 
dropped to 25.7%, the lowest since the Bolsheviks came to power. In view « 
this, the constant and acute shortage of consumer goods and foodstuffs is n: 
surprising. In the highly developed countries of the West, 60—70% of a!! 
industrial workers are employed in the consumer goods industry. 

These remarks on the disproportion between the numbers of workers in th: 
heavy and light industries are borne out by the table “The Relative Proportions 
of the Production of the Means of Production and the Production of Consumer 
Goods in Gross Industrial Output,” which is reproduced below: 


Heavy Industry Consumer Goods Heavy Industry Consumer Goods 
Serr 33.3% 66.7% ee 61.2% 38.8% 
eee 39.5% 60.5% See 68.8% 31.2% 
a 53.4% 46.6% See 69.5% 30.5% 
ere 57.8% 42.2% See 70.6% 29.4% 


It can be seen that only in the pre-Revolutionary and the New Economic 
Policy periods did the relationship between the two main categories of industry 
approximate that of the West today. After the Second Five-Year Plan had bee: 
launched, the rapid growth of heavy industry to the detriment of light industr; 
is obvious. In this connection it is interesting to note that even during the recent 
eighteen-month period of a sharp rise in consumer goods production the attention 
paid to the light industry did not increase as might have been expected, but 
actually decreased. 

The handbook tends to avoid the unfavorable aspects of the Soviet economy. 
The table “Labor Productivity of Workers in State and Cooperative Indust: 
of the USSR” (p. 52) gives only overall figures for Soviet industry without 
breaking them down into the various branches. In this way the extremely unsatis- 
factory standard of labor productivity in such branches as the fuel industry is 
hidden. For example, labor productivity for industry as a whole in 1954 is given 
as 183% of the 1940 level. However, it is known that labor productivity in the 
coal and timber industry did not reach the prewar level until 1954.4 


3 Pravda, February 23, 1956. 
4 Jbid., April 22, 1954. 
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The table “‘Metal-Cutting and Forging Equipment Available” (p. 53) again fails 
provide the desired breakdown. Thus, it states that on January 1, 1956 the 


‘viet Union had 1,760,000 metal-cutting machine tools, or 2,347% of the 1908 


f 


‘ 


! 


ure. However, no mention is made of the fact that of these 1,760,000 only 
0,000 were automatic or semi-automatic.® 

The deficiencies in the Soviet fuel and power industries which have been a 
ture of the Soviet economy ever since World War II are brought into focus in 

table ““The Number of Important New Types of Machinery and Equipment 
troduced in the Years 1950-55” (p. 54). This table shows that there has been a 
ip decline in the number of new types of machinery built for several industries 
tween 1954 and 1955: 


1954 1955 
Metallurgical and Mining Equipment ........ 35 12 
Fuel Industry Equipment .................4: 40 25 
PN NOE Siconcegecsesnedetewanseen 43 19 
PD SEINE ni a¥.innediwdnnsceewsen 52 30 


The chief characteristic of the remaining tables in the industrial section of the 
idbook is not so much what is to be found in them as what is missing. Most of 
data on the ferrous metallurgical industry (pp. 55 and 62—-66) are typical in 
s respect. Although figures for pig iron smelting and the extent to which the 
ful capacity of the blast furnaces is utilized are given (p. 55), nothing is said 
yut the size of the furnaces in use or the number in each category. Thus, on the 
is of the handbook alone only the vaguest outline of Soviet blast furnace 
duction can be obtained. As for steel output, there is nothing to indicate the 
: or geographical distribution of the open-hearth furnaces. The breakdown of 


icel, rolled steel, and pig iron production by union republic is already known, and 
hus does not contribute anything new. 


There is nothing in the table “Coal Production Throughout the USSR” 


p. 67) to indicate that open-cut coal mining is being carried out in the Soviet 
nion, although during the past few years the Soviet government has been 


phasizing production by this method, as was reflected in the current and long- 


age planning that was carried out prior to the directives of the Twentieth Party 


mgress. The table divides coal production into only two categories: coal and 
nite, a division which does not correspond to the structure of planning for the 
il industry already published. 

The usual failure to break down overall figures into more informative cate- 
ries is reflected in the tables “Petroleum Production for the USSR” and “Pe- 
leum Production According to Union Republics” (p. 69), for there is no indi- 
ion of the output of the individual oil fields. Nor is any data given on refining 


pacity or the production of light petroleum projects such as aviation gasoline 


kerosene. 
The table “Electric Power Production in the USSR” (p.71) gives only produc- 
n figures that are already known. The lack of information on the growth of 


ower potential hides the low efficiency of the use of available power equipment. 


’ Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 12, (1956), p. 104. 
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The construction of numerous hydroelectric stations in the European and eastern 
regions of the USSR has so far not had a great effect on the proportion of 
hydroelectric power in the total amount of electric power in the Soviet Union: 


Total Electric Power Hydroelectric Power Hydroelectric Power 
aa Billion Kilowatt-Hours as Percentage of Total 


19.2 14.3 
18.6 12.4 
23.1 13.6 


In the section dealing with automobile and truck manufacture, the table “Pro- 
duction of Motor Vehicles According to Union Republics” (p.77) shows that in 
1955 the USSR produced 445,300 motor vehicles as against 362,900 in 1950). 
However, these figures are in complete contradiction to official data published 
earlier. For example, for 1950, the last year of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, an 
output of 500,000 vehicles comprising 428,000 trucks, 65,600 automobiles, and 
6,400 buses was envisaged.* After the completion of the plan it was officially 
stated that this target had been surpassed. Thus, there is a vast discrepancy: on 
the one hand the official figure of at least 500,000 motor vehicles, on the other the 
handbook figure of only 362,900. This discrepancy is reflected in all types of 
motor vehicles. The plan target for truck production was 428,000 for 1950, while 
the handbook gives only 294,000; the plan target for automobiles was 65,6()() 
whereas output in the handbook is given as 64,600. The differences are not con- 
fined to 1950. According to the reports of the Central Statistical Administration 
of the USSR published in Pravda on January 23, 1953, January 31, 1954 and 
January 21, 1955, motor vehicle production in 1954 should have amounted to 
692,200 vehicles. But according to the handbook, production was only 403,900 
vehicles in that year. Again, according to the Central Statistical Administration, 
564,300 trucks were manufactured, but only 300,900 according to the handbook. 
It is not impossible that these discrepancies are a rather crude attempt to conceal 
the proportion of vehicles produced to meet the needs of the armed forces. 

A similar discrepancy in figures is to be found between the table “Wood 
Production in the USSR” (p. 78) and information published earlier. Thus, the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, which failed to meet the goal in this branch of industry by 
only a few percent, envisaged that 280 million cubic meters of wood would be pro- 
duced in 1950.7 However, according to the handbook the 1950 figure was only 
161 million cubic meters. The position is analogous for 1955, when, according 
to Bulganin’s report at the Twentieth Party Congress, wood production com- 
prised 300 million cubic meters, while according to the handbook it was only 
214 million cubic meters. 

The handbook completely avoids several strategically important branches of 
industry, even though they were discussed in the directives of the Sixth Five- 


® Zakon o pyatiletnem plane vosstanovieniya razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva v SSSR na 1946-1950 gg. Zase- 
danie Verkhovnogo Soveta : stenografichesky otchet (The Law on the Five-Year Plan for the Reestablishment 
of the Development of the National Economy in the USSR for 1946-1950. Session of the Supreme 
Soviet: A Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1946, p. 362. 
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Year Plan. Thus, there are no data for the production of the main alloy compo- 
nents and such metals as nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, titanium, germanium, 
zirconium, and tantalum. Also missing are figures for the production of alu- 
minum and non-ferrous metals, synthetics for the manufacture of artificial fibers 
or rubber, and the output of tires. 

Per capita industrial output is not given, in spite of the fact that after the 
Twentieth Party Congress it was stressed in line with the Soviet government’: 
campaign to make it the basis of its claim that the Soviet Union could overtake 
the highly-developed countries of the West in a very short time. This is a further 
indication that the compilers were aiming at illustrating only those aspects of the 
Soviet economy that could produce a favorable propaganda effect. This would 
automatically exclude per capita production, which considerably lags behind that 
of the West. This has even been confirmed by Soviet reviews on the publication.*® 

Soviet industrial output is dependent to a large degree on the extent to which 
new productive resources are brought into operation. The handbook shows 
that in 1955 expenditure on equipment comprised only 31%, of capital in- 
vestments, while 62% went on real estate (p. 160). In the United States, on the 
other hand, expenditure on equipment is usually 50—55% of the total capital 
investments in any industrial project. 

This short analysis of the material dealing with heavy industry shows that the 
Soviet government has not yet raised the veil from the economy and is avoiding 
even indirect references to strategic matters. This cannot but give a onesided 
picture of Soviet industry. However, a series of statistical handbooks on the union 
republics and on specific subjects has been promised. It is hoped that these 
volumes will fill in some of the gaps indicated. A. Polezhaev 


A Problem in Technological Progress 


Since its publication in Novy mir several months ago, V. Dudintsev’s novel 
Not by Bread Alone,» has attracted considerable attention both in the USSR and 
abroad. In December 1956 the Soviet press condemned the “‘unhealthy agiotage” 
around the novel, in particular during a public discussion in Moscow. In their 
reviews some critics attributed the novel’s success to the fact that for the first 
time in Soviet literature the positive hero of a novel had been unjustly condemned 
to imprisonment by a Soviet court. Others considered the most important 
feature to be the sufferings of a Soviet citizen, also treated for the first time as the 
theme of a Soviet novel. We are concerned here with neither the emotional nor 
the artistic side of the novel, but rather with the concrete problem upon which the 
plot is based. 

The novel develops the long struggle of two Soviet inventors, Dmitry 
Lopatkin and Professor Evgeny Busko, to have their inventions accepted and 


® Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 7, (1956), pp. 115—122. 
1 Novy mir, Nos. 8, 9, 10 (1956). 





put to use. The author shows that both inventions are useful and would be of 
value to the nation’s economy. The professor’s invention is actually demonstrated, 
and its effectiveness is immediately obvious even to non-experts. After many 
years of unsuccessful struggle, the professor dies without having had his inven- 
tion recognized. Lopatkin, who is much younger, succeeds after several years. 
His great energy and persistence result in his invention being put to practical 
use in industry. This last point is an artistic retreat by the author, probably to 
please Soviet censorship. Otherwise, the novel might not have appeared. 

Lopatkin’s invention is a centrifugal pipe-casting machine. Lopatkin had seen 
the technical backwardness of pipe foundries and set out to achieve some progress 
in this branch of industry. The novel’s theme in real life is an excellent illustration 
of and reason for examining the position and possibilities of technical progress 
in the USSR. 

Centrifugal casting of iron pipe on an industrial scale has been performed in the 
United States for more than three decades. Even before World War II, it was 
widely developed not only in such highly-industrialized countries as Sweden, 
Germany, Japan, but also in less-developed ones such as Brazil, Turkey, and 
Poland. By 1947, 80°% of the iron pipe produced in the non-Communist world 
was turned out by the centrifugal method. 

Centrifugal pipe-casting also has its history in the USSR. The Eighteenth 
Party Congress decisions included a resolution “To Develop Centrifugal Pro- 
duction of Iron Pipe.” In 1939, the Central Scientific Research Institute of 
Heavy Machine Construction built the first centrifugal pipe-casting machine for 
iron pipe in the USSR. The experimental model was tested and a number of 
defects revealed. They were neither analyzed nor removed. The machine was 
rejected, and the technical data on the tests were not published. During Wor!ld 
War II the machine was lost; some photographs and references to it were all 
that remained. In 1948 and 1951 the Council of Ministers issued two decrees on 
the manufacture of centrifugal pipe-casting machines. Several large designing 
and research centers undertook this task: the Dnepropetrovsk Pipe Institute, 
the State Institute for the Design of Metallurgical Plants, the Research Institute 
for Metal-Casting Machine Construction, and the All-Union Research Institute 
for Medical Equipment. In 1951 the All-Union Engineering and Technical 
Society of Smelters held a conference specially devoted to the problem of the 
centrifugal casting of iron pipe. The results of the conference were published by 
the State Scientific and Technical Press for Literature on Machine Construction 
and revealed that there was no equipment for centrifugal casting in the Soviet 
Union. 

In 1950 Literaturnaya gazeta published a long article entitled “Fistula,”? which 
told the long and sad story of a centrifugal pipe-casting machine which had 
been invented by a certain Pokrovsky. The Voroshilovgrad Works of the Ministry 
of Communications spent one and a half years on this machine, wasted large 
sums of money, but did not produce suitable pipe, and finally gave up the project. 


2 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 18, 1950. 
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Then, an article appeared in Vechernyaya Moskva with the title “A Gift to Metal- 
lurgists.”? It reported that the Moscow Krasnaya Presnya Works had prepared 
one experimental machine for the centrifugal casting of 200—300 millimeter pipe 
from the blueprints of the Central Designing Office for Metal-Casting Equipment. 


In 1952-53 the Moscow Krasnaya Presnya Works worked on four smallbore 
machines, which even today have not been tested. As no shop capable of taking 
them has yet been built, they have been lying idle in the Lipetsk Pipe-Casting 
Works for more than three years. 


In February 1956 the Twentieth Party Congress directives included a resolu- 
tion “For a Considerable Extension of Centrifugal Pipe Casting.” Later, Pro- 
myshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta published an article “Accelerate the Mastery of 
Centrifugal Pipe Casting.” It stated: 


The centrifugal casting of iron pipe is more and more attracting the attention 
of Soviet scientists and specialists. However, centrifugal casting is being introduced 
intolerably slowly in the enterprises of the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR, which are the main suppliers of iron water pipe. Up to now the Ministry has 
only three experimental centrifugal machines at its disposal: one which casts pipe 
with a diameter of 200—300 millimeters and produces 15 pieces per hour at the 
Makeevka Pipe-Casting Works, and two machines for the casting of pipe with a 
diameter of 50 millimeters... The results of their work prove the enormous 
advantages of the new type of production ... At the beginning of the present year 
Minister [of Ferrous Metallurgy] Sheremetev issued an order for the construction 
of shops for centrifugal pipe casting at the Svobodny sokol metallurgical works in 
Lipetsk and Kosogorsk. The order was in essence a repetition of earlier ones on 
this very question. The construction of a shop for centrifugal casting at the Lipetsk 
Svobodny sokol plant was begun as early as 1950, but to date it is still in the initial 
stage. Centrifugal pipe-casting machines for pipe with a diameter of 75—150 milli- 
meters have been lying in the warehouses of this enterprise for more than three 
years... All these facts show that the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR has still not drawn the necessary conclusions from the directives of the 
Twentieth Congress of the Party Central Committee on the development of centri- 
fugal pipe .casting.* 

The conclusions are obvious. At the beginning of 1957 the Ministry of 
‘errous Metallurgy—the main supplier of iron pipe—possessed only three small 
xperimental machines. Available Soviet information suggests that these three 
nachines are not being used in industry. They are still experimental. The largest 
‘f them was apparently being used for experimental purposes as far back as 1951.° 
t must be useless for industrial purposes. 


What are the reasons for such technical backwardness in the USSR? The 
‘irst is the excessive bureaucratic control of industry by the state. The higher 
Party organizations issue repeated directives, the Council of Ministers decrees, 
he ministries orders, almost all the central newspapers publish articles and 


3 Vechernyaya Moskva, August 2, 1951. 
* Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 12, 1956. 
5 Vechernyaya Moskva, August 2, 1951. 





comments on the subject, all-union conferences are held, many state organizations 
and undertakings are invited to participate in the work, and millions of rubles 
are spent. This continues for decades in order to have an advantageous method 
of production applied in industry. The results are nil. Centrifugal pipe-casting 
production has not yet been introduced. Outside the USSR an enterprise 
simply orders the necessary equipment when it appears. 


The cumbersome Soviet bureaucratic machinery has revealed its disorgani- 
zation and inability to control industry in a rational manner. In order to solve 
one and the same question—the manufacture of centrifugal pipe-casting machines 
—it invites the various organizations in turn to engage in planning. Hence, 
not one of them has the opportunity to gain sufficient experience and speciali- 
zation in this branch. As a result, each machine is still in the experimental stage. 
It is expensive and has defects, while the designers’ ability remains low. 


The second reason is the Party control of industry and the subjection of 
production interests to Party interests. One may ask why so many Soviet 
organizations have been vainly trying to design a workable centrifugal machine, 
that is, to invent what is already in existence. Much money and time has been 
spent on the work of institutes, drafting offices, and plants, while the pipe- 
casting industry has worked with old methods and has consequently suffered 
great losses as a result of the lack of new and better equipment. An obvious 
answer would be to import the necessary machinery from abroad. But Party 
policy prevents this. Communist principles make normal foreign trade impossible, 
since they refuse to recognize patents and licenses. One piece of foreign equipment 
is bought, copied without payment, and distributed throughout the USSR with 
a Soviet trademark. Foreign firms are reluctant to do business with the USSR 
under such circumstances. 


The need for the control of industry and science by the Party apparatus, 
which is ignorant of specialized matters, and not by the technical apparatus of the 
ministers, is constantly publicized. Obvious examples from Pravda are the 
articles ““To Perfect the Methods of Party Control of Industry”® and “To Raise 
the Level of Party Control of Industry in Every Possible Way.”? Neither special- 
ists nor scientists, but the Party leaders must control industry. 


The third reason is that industrial workers have no interest in the introduction 
of new equipment and in the technological progress of their branch of industry. 
If the manager of the Voroshilovgrad Works had been interested in the intro- 
duction of centrifugal pipe-casting machinery, he would not have given it up. 
If the managers of the Lipetsk pipe-casting plant Svobodny sokol had been interested 
in the use of new and better equipment, the machinery would not have been 
left lying about for three years. Soviet factory workers are not interested in the 
introduction of new equipment because they are overcautious. They are afraid 
of a possible disarrangement as a result of any failure in the application of a new 


® Pravda, August 2, 1955. 
7 Ibid., November 23, 1955. 
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rachine or method of operation. The workers’ pay is low and an enterprise does 
,0t depend on the quality of the work, nor can this be so under the Soviet 
system. This is extremely important. Workers do not wish to have unnecessary 
‘couble and work with the installation and mastery of new equipment. The Party 
eaders are well aware of this. Secretary of the Moscow Committee of the Party 
Central Committee Kapitonov wrote that “the facts show that many managers 
of enterprises, endeavoring at any cost to fulfill a plan, tenaciously cling to 
quipment which is out of date.”® Pravda later wrote: “The system of labor 
payment in enterprises offers little stimulus for work on new equipment.”® 
(hese are not faults, but organic vices of the Soviet system which can only be 
»vercome by major changes in the system. 


The fourth reason is the full-speed armament policy and the ineffectiveness of 
totalitarian economy with a small productive capacity. This predetermines the 
insatisfactory distribution of finances and material in non-military industry. The 
soviet press is full of reports on the extremely bad working conditions in research 
institutes and planning offices of civilian branches of industry. For example, 
Pravda wrote on the planning office for calculating machines: “Cramped, 
incomfortable establishments, lack of space, badly equipped laboratories, 
poor financial and technical aid.””?® Concerning the All-Union Diesel Institute it 
vrote: “The institute group is cooped up in extremely cramped rooms. The 
institute center for experiments is extremely poor and squalid.”! An article in 
‘rud entitled “Forgotten by the Ministry” wrote about the Central Designing 
Office of the Research Institute for Metal-Casting Machine Construction: “The 
office group has no center for experiments at its disposal. It is clear that a designer 
either completely avoids new decisions in such conditions, or allows flaws in 


industrial models, which lower the quality of the machine. The office is situated 
a an old damp building with a rotten floor which is useless for the work of the 
designing group. There are only 2.3 square meters [of space] per worker.”?* 


In her report at the Twentieth Party Congress Madame Furtseva stated: “I 
vould like to draw attention to the fact that many designing organizations in 
\loscow work under very difficult conditions. We checked, and it turned out 
that the majority of them occupy an area which does not amount to more than 
one square meter per person. There is even an order of priority for obtaining a 
lace to work at a bench in some establishments.” Many such reports can be 
‘ound. There are reasons for considering that such extremely bad working 
conditions are to be found in 80—85%, of all the non-military research institutes 
nd designing offices. The Soviet leaders’ aggressive policy automatically means 
hat civilian industry takes second place to military, and is financially deprived 
‘f the possibility of any genuine technical progress. 


8 Pravda, August 2, 1955. 
® Ibid., December 2, 1956. 
10 Tbid., October 2, 1955. 
11 Tbid., August 19, 1955. 
12 Trud, July 30, 1955. 





The Soviet press invents and inflates achievements out of all proportion t: 
their importance. Such reports must be approached skeptically. At times Sovie: 
propaganda betrays itself. In 1955 a long article, complete with a photograph, i: 
Pravda reported that a machine for continuous steel production was successfull 
put into operation at the Gorky Krasnoe Sormovo Works.}* It was reported tha 
this machine was very modern and had been “‘created by the Sormovo workers it 
collaboration with the Central Research Institute of Ferrous Metallurgy.” Th 
newspaper had already calculated that the plant would save 14 million rubles 
annually. More than a year later, it was reported elsewhere that the first machin« 
for semi-continuous steel production in the USSR, which had been installed i: 
the Stalingrad Krasny Oktyabr Works, was not working and could not be put t« 
use.!4 It had been designed by the same Central Research Institute of Ferrou: 
Metallurgy. 


In 1951-52 the Soviet press widely publicized the first automatic shop for th« 
production of automobile pistons. Inspection tours were made of the shop; : 
film was made about it. Several years of silence followed, and it then becam« 
known that the shop was idle, partially dismantled, and growing rusty in : 
Ulyanovsk plant. Pravda made a passing remark that “an automatic line for the 
manufacture of pistons was installed more than three years ago at a Ulyanovsh 
works, but to date it has not yet been put into operation.“‘?® 

Later, Pravda noted that: “In 1948 the Stalin Works for Agricultural Machin 
Construction in Rostov began to design a new combine, RSM-E, [which] wa: 
displayed at every fair. The new machine was given much publicity, although its 
construction had not yet been worked out and checked as it ought to have been. 
In March of this year [1956] the plant finally got a combine model ready fo: 
production ... Before the combine had been able to cut ten hectares of wheat 
it broke down and was found to be useless for further operation.” !® In spitc 
of the exhibition and publicity of 1948, the machine turned out to be useless in 
1956. 

Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone presented the question of technologica! 
progress in pipe casting in an artistic form. This theme has been treated on a 
practical level in order to shed some light on the actual state of technological! 
progress in Soviet non-military industry and the reasons for it. This situation 
exists everywhere. Literaturnaya gazeta wrote that a new, good, sowing machinc 
was suggested in 1949. “In order to manufacture four models of the new sowing 
machine, six government resolutions were needed from 1949 to 1954.” The fourth 
model, “which was prepared in the spring of 1956, is still lying in the packing 
in which it was sent. Nobody assembles or uses these sowing machines,”’ Deputy 
chairman of Gostekhnika Kolomiitsev explains this by the fact that “there is no 
one interested in putting the machine into operation.”’!’ 

Zy Pravda, September 29, 1955. 
14 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, December 9, 1956. 
15 Pravda, December 3, 1955. 


16 Tbid., December 8, 1956. 
? Literaturnaya gazeta, January 24, 1957. 
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A further example from Pravda: 


Diffusion apparatus for constant sugar extraction is well known. But the Ministry 
of Machine and Instrument Construction remains deaf to the task of supplying 
industry with modern equipment. From year to year the ministry [does not fulfill] 
the plan for new equipment. Thus, in 1954, 33 machines were prepared out of 77 
[planned] new ones, while in the first half of 1955, 19 were prepared out of [a 
planned] 76.”18 


The Soviet press accuses Dudintsev of giving a black picture of Soviet life. 
But, as we see, the blackness is a reflection of a very real situation. , 
B. Fedorov 


The Soviet Union and Satellite Uranium 


The satellite unrest which followed de-Stalinization had many aspects, with 
the Polish rebellion and the Hungarian revolution the most dramatic mani- 
festations. One lesser-known source of the currents which are undermining 
Communist unity is the satellites’ struggle to regain control of their uranium 
resources, 


The symptoms of these efforts are readily discernable: in Hungary, the call to 
revolution was accompanied by the call for more information about the govern- 
ment’s uranium deals. The Kadér government was forced to promise that 
Hungary’s uranium treaty with the Soviet Union would be reexamined. In East 
Germany, the Communist regime reassured its citizens that the Soviet Union does 
pay for the uranium ore concentrates which it imports from Germany, and that 
this payment “fully covers production costs and the profit margin due the German 

Jemocratic Republic.” In Romania, the Soviet Union announced its decision last 
November to withdraw from Sovromquartz, the joint Soviet-Romanian enterprise 
exploiting Romania’s uranium mines. In Czechoslovakia, the Communist govern- 
ment told its subjects that it was now selling its uranium to the Soviet Union 
‘at world prices.” 


In East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Poland, existing uranium 
mines were taken over by the Red Army at the end of World War II and operated 
st by the Soviets alone, later by joint satellite-Soviet corporations. The manage- 
ent of the joint enterprises and most senior technicians have been Russians. 
(hese corporations were controlled by Russian specialists and supervised by the 
secret police. In Romania and Hungary, uranium was discovered only within 
the last two years. 


Soviet concern over satellite uranium deposits become clear if we remember 
it the uranium resources of the Soviet Union are far inferior to those available 
Africa and North America. They are not easily accessible and not easily 
1rked in winter. The Soviet Union must therefore obtain more uranium from 
itside if she is to keep up in the atomic race. 


18 Pravda, October 2, 1955. 





As a result, the Soviet government has put special effort into exploiting th« 
uranium mines of its European satellites. The method of exploitation used by the 
Soviets is very simple. All satellite ore is sent to the Soviet Union. Crude ore o! 
better quality is sent directly, inferior ores are concentrated at the mine before 
being shipped. The ore is usually sent to the Soviet Union in sealed cars traveling 
at night. Miners are not difficult to recruit, since the enterprises offer handsome 
wages. This has reduced the necessity for the use of political prisoners for the 
extraction of the ore in the past few years, although some may still be found 
working in the mines. Local miners are usually disqualified from employment: 
if they have relatives abroad. 

The status of satellite uranium mines at the present moment seems to be as 
follows: 

zechoslovakia. It was in the Joachimsthal (Jachymov) silver mines of Bohemia 
that the German scientist Martin Heinrich Klaproth identified uranium in 1789. 
During World War II, while Czechoslovakia was under German occupation, th« 
Joachimsthal mines were worked hard by the Germans in connection with their 
efforts to make atomic weapons. Today, the pitchblende deposit is heavily) 
depleted. Nevertheless, it constitutes an important source of uranium for th« 
Soviet Union. 

The gradual exhaustion of the Joachimsthal deposits was pointed out by 
Demitri B. Shimkin.! He noted that between 1922 and 1937 the output of uranium 
ore from the Joachimsthal pitchblende deposit averaged 19.6 metric tons of U;O, 
Maximum production was in 1936 with 32 tons, minimum in 1922-23 with 10 tons. 
During the German occupation (1939-44) output fell to 110 tons of pitchblendc 
with an aggregate content of some 35 tons of U,Ox. In all probability, output is 
continuing to fall under Soviet exploitation, although Czech sources claim that 
new deposits have been discovered in the Joachimsthal area. 

All the deposits around Joachimsthal are today controlled by a Soviet cor- 
poration, operating under the Czech name of Jachymovské Dole. They were 
leased to the Soviet Union free of charge for 99 years as “‘a token of gratitude fo: 
the liberation of the country by the Red Army.” (Joachimsthal was liberated by 
the American Third Army.) The lease covers all existing as well as any futurc 
deposits. The Czech government claims that it receives payments at world 
prices for the uranium produced. “World price” is the price paid by the United 
States for uranium from the Belgian Congo. 

In an agreement signed with the Soviet Union on January 29, 1957, Czecho- 
slovakia promised to continue shipping to the Soviet Union an undisclosed 
amount of uranium ore at “just and fair prices.” President Zapotocky boasted in 
Moscow that thanks to Soviet aid, Czechoslovakia holds one of the foremos: 
places in the world in the mining of uranium ore. As a reward for Czech willing 
ness to dance to Moscow’s tune, the Soviet Union promised to supply Czecho 
slovakia with nuclear equipment and to grant technical assistance for the con 
struction of an atomic electric power station and a nuclear physics institute. 


1 Demitri B. Shimkin, Minerals : A Key to Soviet Power, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 
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East Germany. Before World War II, eastern German ores, situated primarily 
in the Erzgebirge region, required elaborate processing to separate 96.5°, gangue 
and 3.5% concentrate, which, in turn, contained 6.9% bismuth, 2.0% uranium 
oxide, 0.95% cobalt, and 0.35% nickel.? Output of this concentrate reached a 
peak of some 400—450 metric tons annually, then decreased consistently. Between 
1923 and 1929, only 4.1—7.7 tons of the concentrate was produced. In 1935, 
output totaled 4.1 tons. Nazi experimentation with atomic energy as well as the 
need for cobalt and bismuth led to a considerable rise in output between 1939 
and 1943. During these years, an annual average of 340 tons of concentrate was 
produced which, in turn, yielded 6.99 tons of uranium oxide. Maximum output 
of UsOg, was reached in 1942, with 9.50 tons. In 1943 new deposits of uranium 
were discovered by German prospectors in southwestern Saxony and eastern 
Thuringia, especially in the Oberschlema area. 

After World War II, the Erzgebirge area continued to be worked under 
Soviet control, but it appears that the ore there is gradually becoming exhausted. 
The Soviets have shifted their efforts to the new deposits, where the ore is of 
good quality and easy to mine. As early as 1945, a group of prominent Soviet 
geologists, under the direction of Professor Colonel Filatov, was sent to East 
Germany to search the area for new deposits. Several German geologists were 
drafted to aid the expedition. The prospecting group began its work in September 
1945 and found new uranium deposits at Zwickau, Schneeberg, Aue, Schwarzen- 
berg, Annaberg, and a number of other locations. In 1946, the extraction of ore 
began in this area,* and the Wismuth Aktien-Gesellschaft was formed, under 
Soviet control. Administratively, since 1950 Wismuth has been part of the Soviet 
Ministry of War Industry, and is closely guarded by Soviet soldiers and East 
German People’s Police. The corporation is still in Soviet hands, although East 
Germany nominally owns half the shares. 

Information available on East Germany indicates that the uranium areas of 
southwestern Saxony and eastern Thuringia are very active. East Germany now 
produces 3—4%, of total world uranium output, and, according to West German 
sources, between 1945 and 1954 supplied the Soviet Union with enough uranium 
tor 44 atomic bombs. 

We have seen that the East German Communist regime now claims it receives 
a fair price including a profit margin for the uranium sent to the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, negotiations seem to be under way to replace top Soviet personnel 
by Germans. 

Bulgaria. The main Bulgarian uranium deposit is situated in the Bukhovo 
area some 25 kilometers northeast of Sofia and was discovered by the Germans 
during World War II. According to recent information, new deposits have been 
identified in the Black Sea coastal zone and in the southeast at Bolyarovo. 

The Bulgarian copper-uranium-mica mines are now operated by a joint 
Soviet-Bulgarian corporation, called Gorubso. Unlike the other satellites, Bulgaria 
apparently has not exerted any pressure to regain control of its uranium mines. 


® Tbid., p. 148. 
3 Soviet Economic Policy in Postwar Germany. A Symposium, New York, 1953. 





Poland. Polish uranium deposits are situated in the former German province 
of Lower Silesia, now under Polish administration. The richest mines are in the 
areas of Waldenburg and Hirschberg. They are under Soviet control and heavil) 
guarded. 

It has been reported that Gomulka brought up the subject of Polish uraniun 
mines during his recent trip to Moscow. The Poles may now receive similar 
treatment to the Czechs and the Germans: half-share in control and a “fair profit 
margin.” | 

Romania. It is only within the last three years that uranium deposits have been 
discovered in Romania, by a Soviet geologist. Since then, the Danubian satellit« 
has become an important supplier of uranium to the Soviet Union. The riches: 
deposits are believed to be in the Baita and Transylvania regions. According t 
one source, Sovromquartz is working only on Soviet Army orders.* 

The announcement of Soviet withdrawal from Sovromquartz was the firs 
official acknowledgement of the existence of the corporation. Under a Soviet 
Romanian agreement of October 22, 1956 the Romanians are now free to bu) 
the Soviet share in Sovromquartz “‘under advantageous conditions,” with payment 
spread over several years. Thus they will be expected to pay for the exploitation 
of their own national resources. 

It is known that the Romanians intend to use their uranium for the develop 
ment of nuclear energy. They have already formed a nuclear energy commission 
under the chairmanship of Gaston Gheorghe Marin. 


Hungary. Hungarian uranium was discovered only after World War II unde: 


Soviet occupation. The Soviets took over immediately, and in a secret agreement 
the Communist government of Hungary surrendered to the Soviet Union 
exclusive rights over Hungarian uranium for 25 years without compensation. 
The richest deposit is near Pécs in the south, a region which has figured prom 
inently during the revolutionary uprising in the fall of 1956. It was here also that 
the call went out for return of the mines to Hungary. 

The demand that government deals concerning the exploitation of uraniun 
be made public figured among the Ten Points drafted by the Budapest Petot: 
Club, an adjunct of the Youth League, on October 23.6 On Wednesday, Octobe 
31, at 9:55 a. m. Radio Free Kossuth (in Budapest) broadcast a proclamation ot 
the “Representatives of the Revolutionary Forces and the Revolutionary Counci! 
of the People’s Army,” demanding that “if necessary, the Hungarian People’s 
Army, with the help of the Revolutionary Forces, take over the uranium or 
mines in Hungary.”’ In the afternoon of the same day, Radio Free Kossuth, in 
an appeal by “the workers of the former National Air Defense Command,” 
repeated its demand for the establishment of immediate Hungarian control over 
the uranium mines. 

4 Alexandre Cretzianu, Ed., Captive Rumania, New York, 1956, p. 93. 

5 Tbid. 


® East Europe, New York, Vol. 6, No. 1, January 1957. 
? The Revolt in Hungary, Free Europe Committee, New York, 1956. 
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Demands of this kind became more outspoken as the revolution progressed, 
and revelation of the terms of the deal concluded by the government with the 
Soviet Union for the exploitation of Hungarian uranium figured among the 
lifteen Points advanced by the freedom fighters after Janos Kadar came to 
power.® The miners of the Pécs District followed up their demands by action. 
Some of the mines were flooded to depths of 30 feet, and one-third of the Pécs 

iiners vanished. Another third has been dismissed by the Kadar government as 
unreliable. The remainder were employed, as the year 1956 was coming to its 
end, on maintenance work in mines which had not been too badly damaged. Thus, 
t the beginning of 1957 Hungarian uranium production was virtually nought. 


As already noted, Kadar was forced, in the first days of 1957, to make con- 
cessions to the Hungarian people, announcing that the Soviet-Hungarian uranium 
treaty would be reexamined. Towards the end of January reports reached Vienna 
that more than 100 Soviet experts had been sent to the Hungarian uranium 
nines and that production had been resumed. 

One thing seems certain—the Soviet Union has no intention of surrendering 
‘eal control over satellite uranium. If seriously threatened with the loss of its 

itellites, the Soviet Union will probably follow the Nazi example: step up the 
sutput of uranium in an effort to exhaust the deposits before they are finally lost 
to the Communist cause. Serge L. Levitsky 


Recent Soviet Wage Increases 


On January 1, 1957 a decree passed September 8, 1956 providing for increases 
tor low-paid personnel came into force. The groups affected are: messengers, 
nightwatchmen, charwomen, unskilled workers, and in general all unqualified 
workers paid according to grades one or two of the wage scale. Until the begin- 
ling of 1957, wages in these categories amounted to 225—285 rubles per month, 
but after deductions workers actually received 200—250 rubles. 


Wages have now been increased as follows: 

1. Personnel regularly employed by industrial enterprises, construction 
projects, transportation and communication enterprises are to receive not less 
than 300—350 rubles per month. 

2. The remaining personnel in the above categories are to receive not less 
than 300 rubles monthly if living in cities or workers’ settlements and not less 
than 270 rubles per month in rural areas." 

Also, income tax and the tax on bachelors, persons living alone or with small 
tamilies in the USSR was abolished for workers, salaried employees, and students 
receiving wages or grants of up to 370 rubles per month. 


8 The New York Times, January 28, 1957. 
1 Pravda, September 9, 1956. 





The Soviet government then set aside eight billion rubles from the budget 
to ensure a wage increase on an average of approximately 33%, for the persons 
covered by the decree. 

It is fair to assume that the average increase per worker in this group is 100 
rubles per month or 1,200 per annum, to be covered by the eight billion rubles 
mentioned above. A simple division gives approximately 6.7 million people in 
the group. The total number of workers and salaried employees in the USSR 
was 47.9 million at the beginning of 1956.2 Correspondingly, the number of 
low-paid workers is about 14% of the overall total. This means that one in every 
six or seven workers is in the category of the poorly paid. 

Some Western scholars have obtained different figures. For example, Harry 
Schwartz has calculated that there are eight million low-paid persons in the USSR.* 

The Soviet state budget envisages the expenditure of 567 billion rubles in 
1957, with the wage fund amounting to 500 billion. Thus the additional eight 
billion rubles represent an increase of 1.4% over this figure. In 1957 income will 
exceed expenditure by more than 20 billion rubles, hence the additional ex- 
penditure of eight billion rubles will not be a burden or result in a deficit. 

Even after the increase, the new rates will still be extremely low and cannot 
improve to any degree the financial position of employees in the two bottom 
grades, as the low purchasing power of Soviet money clearly shows. According to 
the new rates, messengers, watchmen, and charwomen will receive a gross sum 
of 270—350 per month, or approximately 230—300 after deductions. A woolen 
suit costs 1,500—2,200 rubles, one pair of the poorest quality leather shoes 350, 
one kilogram of black bread 1.7 rubles. It is clear that the standard of living of 
this group will remain very low. 

Along with the wage increase, the Twentieth Party Congress directives 
envisaged an overall increase in labor productivity of 50% during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, with the increase on state farms amounting to 70%. 

The increase per individual can be judged from reports in the Soviet press. 
For example, Minister of Communications Beshchev wrote that the number of 
freight car cycles was to be increased by 15%, the weight of freight trains by 
25%, the average daily run of electric trains by 44%.* At least 85%, of the total 
increase in freight was to result from an increase in labor productivity. Economy 
on the railroads as a result of increased manpower exploitation is to amount to 
ten billion rubles by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan in 1960. 

Greater pressure is to be applied to other branches of industry and transport. 
Since January 1, 1956 new hourly work quotas have been introduced for the 
seaports. In Baltic ports the increase is 12%; in the Far East it is 10.2%.5 Since 
January 1, 1956 a new unified wage and quota system has been in operation for 
drivers and chauffeurs. Special quotas are being introduced for building and 


2 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 189. 

3 The New York Times, September 10, 1956. 

4 Pravda, July 22, 1956. 

5 Vodny transport, February 22, 1956. 
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construction work.® Piece rates are in force in many branches of production. 
The new quotas are considerably higher than the former ones, particularly in 
mechanized work.’ 

A decree of January 5, 1956 of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR intro- 
duced new quotas for persons caring for cattle on the state farms.*® 

At the same time, the government “treats expenditure in excess of the wage 
fund as a gross infringement of state discipline which will be punished. Banks 
must increase their control over the use of state funds. An increase of interest in 
work is achieved by means of a correct standardization of wages, while the under- 
fulfillment of tasks leads to an overexpenditure of funds.”® All the measures on 
this question indicate that the Soviet government is not intending to increase the 
wages of workers other than those in the low-paid groups. 

An increase of one percent in labor productivity will mean an annual saving 
of five billion rubles. The Soviet government is intending to increase labor 
productivity during the Sixth Five-Year Plan by 50%. This will save some 250 , 
billion rubles annually. Thus, while the government claims that the wage in- 
crease of eight billion rubles is a great benefit, it is actually planning to save 
31 times this amount. 

In 1956 some branches of industry did not fulfill their plans. The plenum held 
at the end of December 1956 was, as far as is known, devoted to economic ques- 
tions, and in particular to the planned tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, which 
were changed and submitted for ratification by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Various unchecked reports stated that in a number of factories the workers 
had had recourse to strikes to exert pressure to have the increased quotas abol- 
ished. This fact and the obviously unrealistic nature of some quotas have to a 


certain degree probably influenced the decision to reexamine the plans drawn 
up for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. A. Pirang 


Culture 


Current Trends in Soviet Education 


After the death of Stalin, current Soviet history took a turn that caused many 
observers to wonder whether a process of evolution was taking place which 
would gradually bring the USSR away from the so-called Stalinist principles 
(which are actually the essence of Communism). There were, indeed, outward 
signs to justify a certain degree of cautious optimism. More recently, however, 
the Soviet Union has been backtracking, and we find some of the old principles 
being asserted with increased vigor. A reemphasis of the Communist Party’s role 
as guide and mentor has again raised the perennial question of how to influence 

5 Stroitelnaya gazeta, January 3, 1956. 

? Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 26, 1956. 

* Selskoe khozyaistvo, January 28, 1956. 

* Tzvestia, February 4, 1956. 





the masses and, above all, how to educate the younger generation. This latter 
problem has always been important for the Soviets, who, in common with all 
totalitarian dictators, look upon youth as their hope for the future. The Eighteenth 
Party Congress in 1939 regarded it essential that any remnants of capitalist 
ideology be removed from the minds of the new, Soviet youth. World War II 
and the subsequent period of the cold war and small localized wars relegated this 
task to second place. 

Since the death of Stalin, events have begun to move much more quickly insicle 
the Soviet Union. The evident ferment among Soviet students and the need io 
set new courses for secondary schools have seen the Party attempt to reassert its 
dictatorship. Questions of education are now more pressing than ever before. 

An examination of Soviet press reports over the past two years provides pro 
enough of the significance being attached to youth and its upbringing. Numer« 
articles have discussed the various manifestations of “foreign ideology” amo 
young people at work and at school. Such manifestations are invariably denounce: 
and the persons involved described as “socially corrupt elements,” or else regard: 
as having submitted to the influence of the enemy. The dangers latent in 1 
situation caused Khrushchev to state on February 14, 1956 at the Twentic 
Party Congress: “I must dwell on one of the problems of bringing up our you 
generation, [one] which is of great social significance.” He was referring to t) 
experience of the “recent past,” in other words to the pre-Revolutionary meth 
of educating children in closed institutions, a method condemned by all Sovic 
educators and “classics of Marxism” as a form of class education. He stated tl 
in the past the state had created special children’s institutions in which the younger 
generation had been taught in accordance with the interests of the wealthy classcs. 
He then went on to state that special boarding schools were to be created and 
staffed with teachers who were particularly inspired by the task of teaching the 
younger generation.! 

In the fall of 1956 more than 300 restricted boarding schools were opened. * 
This is a small figure for the whole of the USSR, but it represents the beginning 
of a major operation; for, in the words of I. A. Kairov, chairman of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, “the boarding school is to become the 
main type of educational institution in the country.”? He gave the reason tor 
creating these schools as follows: 

As in the past, the family to a large degree continues to fulfill the function of 
educator in our society, not only in the preschool period, but also in the period 
when the children are in school. But meanwhile, by no means all families are 
coping with the task of bringing up their children... Some parents spoil children 
rather than bring them up. Remnants of capitalism still exist in [some people ’s| 
consciousness and way of life. 

1 N.S. Khrushchev, Oschetny doklad TsK K PSS XX sezdu partii (Report of the Party Central Co 
mittee at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, pp. 95—96. 

* Ordinary boarding schools intended for children living far from home have long been in existen~ 
However, the creation of restricted boarding schools is a complete innovation. 

2 Voprosy pedagogiki, No. 7, (1956), p. 7. 

3 Ibid, p. 4. 
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In the early years of Bolshevik rule one of the main goals had been to destroy 
completely the old type of school and to create “‘a unified workers’ school” 
(decree of October 16, 1918). At the same time an attempt was made to form 
special schools in which the children would be removed from the influence of 
their parents. During the period of the New Economic Policy many different 
lines were tried in Soviet education, but there was complete agreement on one 
point: the influence of the family on children had to be removed. This task was 
entrusted partly to youth and children’s organizations—the Komsomol and 
Young Pioneers—partly to the teachers. 

Alongside the ordinary school, there existed a special type of restricted school 
which had developed from the correctional school settlements under NKVD 
supervision. They were designed to break down any recalcitrant elements among 
the youth, 

However, the system, which aimed at molding children’s minds and char- 
acters, proved a failure. The influence of the parents, family, and other aspects 
ot everyday living was too great. Although a child might be influenced by 
Communist propaganda during its first years at school, in the Young Pioneers, 
and in the Komsomol, the initial enthusiasm was usually followed by disillusion- 
ment from the age of about 15 onwards.* 

World War II saw the collapse of the existing Soviet educational system. This 
torced the Soviet government to organize restricted educational institutions. The 
Suvoroy and Nakhimov schools were created, combining the experience of the 
prewar NKVD school settlements with the practice of the pre-Revolutionary cadet 
corps. Naturally, only the outward features of the cadet corps were borrowed; 
the spirit of the new system was taken completely from the NKVD settlements. 

The course of studies in secondary general educational establishments was 
reviewed in 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. For one thing, the tasks set for industry 
required the introduction of technical courses, while the recent student unrest in 
Moscow, Leningrad, the Baltic countries, and other places was sufficient proof 
of the ferment among youth and the need for a further reexamination of the 
educational system. More emphasis is being put on the methods of A. S. Maka- 
tenko, a leading Soviet educationalist. Soviet theoreticians maintain that he 
combined teaching with problems of Communist ethics. His views on education 
are gradually becoming the official basis of contemporary Soviet teaching prac- 
tice. Works of his which earlier were little known are now being widely circulated 
in the Soviet Union, and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR is 
publishing a complete edition of his writings. 

The basic principle of Makarenko’s system is that “the collective unit is the 
educator of the individual, and for successful educational work it is essential to 
crcate the proper collective unit and the proper influence of the collective unit 
om the individual.” As for the question of what comprises the “correct collective 
unit,” Makarenko wrote in his work A Pedagogical Poem : “Particularly new and 


* V.M. Grechko, Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie v SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), Munich, 
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surprising to me was the society of Chekists.* The Chekists are above all a 
collective unit... . And the more I examined this collective unit, the more | 
went into their working relationships, the more clearly one striking novelty was 
revealed to me... . The Chekist collective possessed those very qualities I have 
wished to cultivate for eight years in the collective unit of the settlement.”® 

It could be that Makarenko, who was indisputably a talented teacher, was 
not being absolutely sincere. It is worth remembering that he had been transferred 
from ordinary educational work to the NKVD school settlement and hence was 
dependent on the Chekists. However, there is no doubt that the Party leadership 
was and still is striving to create a collective unit on these lines. 

This type of collective unit cannot be created under the conditions of an orci- 
nary school. It must be of a semi-military nature. It aims at leveling off all the pu- 
pils, a process possible only if every aspect and minute of the children’s life is con- 
trolled. The collective unit, able to compel and punish, replaces the family. The 
pupil must feel himself completely independent, yet at the same time an organic 
part of the unit. The collective unit, as a self-contained whole, withstands every 
external influence. 

The failure of the ordinary school to meet the ideological demands made of 
it left only force and suppression, or the removal of obstacles which the Soviet 
educational system has not yet been able to overcome. Hence, the Party leaders 
could hardly fail to turn to boarding schools run on Makarenko’s lines as the 
model for the Soviet educational system as a whole. An editorial in Uchitelskaya 
gazeta entitled “An Important Affair of the State” stated that “boarding schools 
are the future of mass education in our country. They will become the basic 
form of Communist education and of the general secondary technical training of 
the younger generation. This year more than 300 boarding schools have been 
opened in which about 60,000 pupils will study. In 1960 there will be no less 
than one million pupils in them.’ 

However, all the younger generation could not be taken in schools of this 
type, if only because of the shortage of money and buildings. These schools are 
designed to accomodate approximately 250—300 pupils each, hence the number 
of existing secondary schools would have to be at least doubled. In view of the 
general housing shortage and the slowness of new construction, there is little 
doubt that this will be a long process. If the boarding school becomes standard, 
the state will have to support the entire younger generation, that is, approximately 
one quarter of the total population. This in turn would necessitate a reorientation 
of the consumer goods industries and agriculture. 

Apart from purely economic considerations, to compel children to attend 
boarding schools would involve complications and risks on a par with those met 


* Chekist originally meant a member of the Cheka, an abbreviation for the All-Russian Extra- 
ordinary Commission for the Struggle Against Counterrevolution and Sabotage, which was formed in 
December 1917 with Felix Dzerzhinsky as its head. It has since been called GPU, OGPU, NK VD, and 
MVD. Chekist is now a generally used term for a member of the Secret Police. 

5 A.S. Makarenko, Pedagogicheskaya poema (A Pedagogical Poem), Moscow, 1952, p. 521. 

8 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 26, 1956. 
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when land was forcibly taken from the peasantry during the years of intensive 
collectivization. In one respect it is even more dangerous, since Party interests 
would clash not merely with those of one sector of society, but with the interests 
of the entire population, including Party members. 


Of course, excuses and explanations will be necessary. The new measure will 
have to be put forward as an “achievement,” and millions of parents convinced, 
or at least made to declare that they are convinced, that the new measure is useful 
and, above all, voluntary. Moreover, a very large number of qualified teachers 
in whom the authorities have complete faith will have to be provided. 


In his report at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev pointed out that 
the boarding schools were being organized merely to relieve parents who had 
neither the time nor the opportunity to give sufficient attention to their children’s 
education. Party members were reminded that even Engels in The Principles of 
Communism put forward a demand for “the education of all children in state 
institutions from the moment that they no longer need maternal care.”’ It was 
also pointed out that in 1920 the Ukrainian People’s Commissar for Education 
introduced a method of education based on homes for children. This is now 
officially hailed as a new achievement, a further step on the road to Communism. 


The Party Central Committee hastened to head off any possible reaction by the 
parents: “There must be light, spacious classrooms, and carefully equipped 
centers for out-of-class activities in such schools... Children must be taken 
into such boarding schools only on the wish of the parents.”* Kairov wrote that 
working parents, particularly widows, had neither the time nor the opportunity 
to look after their children.® These statements are intended to give the impression 
that the new boarding schools are designed to free people at work from the 
worries of educating their children, who would be able to live and study at 
“clean, comfortable schools.” The real reason for their creation appears to be 
quite different. At the beginning of May 1956 the Party Central Committee called 
a meeting of Party and Komsomol functionaries, officials of the republic min- 
istries of education, and representatives of various educational boards. It was 
decided at the conference that the new boarding schools would not be under 
the jurisdiction of local educational departments, but under ministries or krai 
departments, with Party or Komsomol supervision. This is supposed to last only 
until the boarding school has completely replaced the ordinary school. It was also 
decided not to invite old, experienced teachers, but young “teaching enthusiasts.” 

- 


Kairov wrote: “Favorable conditions for the achievement of a Communist 
upbringing are being created in the boarding schools. The children will be 
shielded to a considerable degree from any unfavorable environmental influences. 
The permanent stay of pupils in a boarding school will make it possible to carry 
out education as the process of organizing the whole life and activity of the 
children ... The boarding school will be not only a place of study, but also the 


* F. Engels, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1955, IV, 333. 
* N. S. Khrushchev, op. cit., pp. 95—96. 
® Voprosy pedagogiki, op. cit., p. 4. 





real center of a Communist education.”!° In Kairov’s view the role played by 
parents in the education of their children must be “organizational,” to be effected 
exclusively through parents’ committees, which are now being created. 

The most interesting point is that “the boarding school will include the 
upbringing of children as infants, and in the preschool and school age.””™ It was 
envisaged that children enter these schools from an early age and stay there unti! 
maturity. At the moment, this is not the situation, and the schools opened i in 1956 
only admitted children of school age. But it must be remembered that this is onl) 
the beginning. The new measure is not yet fully under way. 

The meager information on the boarding schools that has appeared so far in 
the Soviet press has comprised mainly descriptions of newly-opened schools 
There are idyllic descriptions of scenes from the children’s lives, references to the 
clean beds, lace curtains, and the large number of workshops. Constant reference 
is made to the task of reeducating each pupil, to the role of the collective unit, 
and to the need to produce educated young people who are ready to work.!* 

However, the whole boarding school experiment is in an elementary stage. 
Alterations and amendments may have to be made to meet developments, anc 
there may even be small, temporary concessions to public opinion. Neverthe- 
less, there is every indication that the Party authorities are, at least for the present, 
determined to go ahead with this latest step in their attempt to fully control the 
minds as well as the lives of Soviet citizens. V. Grechko 


Not by Bread Alone 


When Zhdanov launched his attack on literature in 1946, he set off a full 
scale reorientation campaign in Soviet literature. He declared that the goals of 
literature were to educate the younger Soviet generation, to serve the Party and 
state, and to reflect the world outlook of the proletariat. A fierce attack on 
Western cultural influence on past and present Russian literature followed, and 
Soviet literature was proclaimed superior and independent in every respect. 

The result was a sharp decline in the standard of Soviet literature. Socialis: 
realism set out to exalt the positive aspects of life in the Soviet Union and to 
emphasize the absence from Soviet society of the contradictions which existed 
in the non-Communist world. The hero and villain became standard figures—the 
former completely virtuous and the latter completely wicked. One of the most 
important elements in literature—the conflict—was reduced to its most primitive 
form. The positive Soviet hero or heroine would invariably triumph. In des 
peration, authors were forced to turn to themes such as socialist competition 
between two kolkhozes, the clash of the factory worker and manager. This 
absence of any conflict in the real sense of the word was bound to produce nothing 
but mediocrity. 


10 Jpid., p. 10. 
11 Jbid., p. 6. 
12 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 26, 1956. 
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Such a control over literature could not be maintained. The reaction was 
rinning to make itself felt before 1953; Stalin’s death merely served to accel- 
te the process. Articles containing a careful revaluation of the basic principles 
socialist realism began to appear. As usual, the writer most sensitive to the 
rit of the time and hence the first to express his views was Ilya Ehrenburg. 
tempting to modify somewhat Zhdanov’s main principle of “social order,” he 
yte in the October 1953 issue of Znamya: 


In a socialist society a writer’s connection with the people not only exists—it is 
felt. It has been called the fulfillment of the social order. However, in the opinion 
of some editors and critics, the epithet “social” has disappeared; there remains the 
word “order,” which is businesslike, but hardly appropriate for the work of a 
writer. Life was not easy for a writer before the Revolution, and it is possible to find 
in the letters of Chekhov mention of the fact that the editors of a newspaper or 
journal ordered a story from him. But even’ the most forward editors would not 
have dared to suggest the theme of a story to Chekhov. Can you imagine ordering 
Anna Karenina from Tolstoy, or The Mother from Gorky ? 


Here Ehrenburg is not denying the Party’s right to control literature or the 
er aspects of cultural life. He is protesting only against the excessive pressure 
and usurpation of these prerogatives by editors. 
\. Pomerantsev went considerably further in an article entitled “Sincerity in 
‘erature,” which appeared in the November 1954 issue of Novy mir. He 
gested taking sincerity as the basic criterion of judgment of a work. Of course, 
too makes the reservation that this includes the Party spirit (partiinost) as well, 
this is clearly a concession to necessity. Then came Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, 
hich was criticized as an attack on the Party line. 


The tension inside writers’ circles increased particularly in the period preceding 

congress of Soviet writers in 1954. It was clear to everyone that Soviet 

rature in its present form was not satisfying either domestic or foreign demand. 

e problem was not only that of socialist realism as a literary aspect of Marxism- 

eninism, but also the fact that Soviet literature must adjust itself to the partic- 
lar conditions of the moment. 


The theory of the absence of conflict arose, as a means of avoiding difficulties. 
the post-Stalin period, this theory was finally rejected and defined as one of 
consequences of the cult of the individual in literature. But it was not enough 
‘eject a false theory, something had to be suggested in its place. 


In May 1956 Voprosy filosofii published an article by B. Nazarov and O. Grid- 
a, “The Problem of the Backwardness of Dramaturgy and the Theater.” 
der the pretext of removing the remnants of the cult of the individual in 
viet literature in general and in the theater in particular, the authors took 
arms against the very.basis of socialist realism and Party policy towards art. 
their opinion, political and ideological control was not only not justified, but 
) deflected literature from its legitimate aims. They maintained that the “de- 
pression” in Soviet literature began in the 1930’s, when the Party dominance 
began and dramaturgy lost any possibility of a free development. The landmark 
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in the decline of Soviet literature was considered to be 1936, when the All- 
Union Committee for Art was formed. Further, they maintained that since 1936 
the place of a new and experimental dramaturgy creating outstanding works 
has been taken by mediocre and monotonous plays in which cliché and pattern 
dominated. Instead of brilliant and varied plays, there has been a leveling down, 
repetition in stage presentation, and the imitation of the Moscow Arts Theater 
by all other theaters. The end of the article maintained that in the first years of 
Soviet power even Lenin considered it impossible to establish Party control 
over literature and art. The authors added a demand that this control be com- 
pletely abolished and that art and literature be permitted to develop along their 
own paths. 

What was the reason for the appearance of such an article in Voprosy filosofi? 
It is possible that the questions it raised had been discussed in Soviet literary 
circles for some time, and that the whole matter had to be brought out into the 
light so that its errors could be openly condemned and their undesirable conse- 
quences suppressed. This explanation cannot be maintained categorically, «l- 
though it is difficult to find any other reason for the article. 

Naturally, the article on the theater called forth various replies in the Party 
press. Kommunist, in an article entitled ““The Freedom of Artistic Creation,” by 
M. Kuznetsov and Yu. Lukin, provided the most interesting.! First of all, i 
takes the question beyond the level of a private discussion and examines it i 
principle. Then, the fact that the article appeared in the leading Party journ: 
means that it is intended to settle the question, at least for the time being. 

In the opinion of Kuznetsov and Lukin, Western critics proclaim “freedo 
from everything,” which is absurd, since freedom always means freedom fro: 
something. There cannot be, for example, freedom from responsibility; no st 
or society would permit it. Correspondingly, one must begin with the basi 
question: What is freedom? Hegel’s formula (which Communists usually ascri! 
to Engels and which on this occasion is attributed to Lenin) is taken: “Freedor 
is the realization of necessity.” The authors based their analysis on this definiti 
However, if freedom is the realization of necessity, then freedom does not exis 
at all—there is only a greater or lesser degree of adaptability to the law of nece 
sity. Communists who have adjusted themselves more than others to this law 
also profess maximum freedom. Further, it is maintained that “only he is tri 
free who, having mastered the laws of social development, comes forward as 
active builder of the new world.” 

In this way, a concept of freedom diametrically opposed to the definition 
Nazarov and Gridneva’s is presented. It appears that the control, participati: 
and direct interference of the Party in literature is not only obligatory, but a's 
a condition of freedom. Anything else will be that “freedom from everything, 
which Western bourgeois critics are said to preach. 

Interesting is the fact that Nazarov and Gridneva are not mentioned onc 
by name in the article, although there is no doubt that they are under attack: 


1 Kommunist, No. 15 (1956), p. 74. 
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Criticizing the harmful consequences of the cult of the individual in the sphere 
of literature and art, some participants in the discussion among us and abroad have 
gone to extremes in the polemics, doubting the basic principles of socialist culture 
and maintaining that freedom of creation has long been absent from Soviet literature. 


The careful expression “some participants in the discussion” indicates that 


there are too many such “participants,” in fact so many that they cannot be dealt 


th by purely administrative measures. 


The two above-mentioned articles are extremely interesting since they reveal 
iat Soviet writers and critics discuss when Party control is relaxed. Nazarov 
nd Gridneva put forward a direct demand for freedom of creation, while Kuz- 
netsov and Lukin, by attempting to convince people of the opposite, proved 
th 


it, in spite of forty years of experimenting, the Communists have not succeeded 


1 convincing writers that the absence of freedom is the first sign of freedom. At 
“ast some are not convinced. 


Literary criticism, of course, is based on literature itself, and the reforming 
idencies in criticism must also be reflected in literature. Among the few really 


ented and interesting Soviet works is V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, 
novel which was serialized in Novy mir last year.? This work is perhaps the most 


striking of the post-Stalin period. 


Official Party criticism has expressed its opinion of this novel. Although the 
hor’s talent and mastery are recognized, he is accused of a “lack of ideological 
itent,” and attempting to revive an “individualism which is completely 


foreign to Soviet society.” 


The novel is the story of a certain Lopatkin who has. designed a centrifugal 


ipe-casting machine. He found it much easier to develop an invention than to 


rsuade the authorities to accept it. The director of an industrial combine 


rozdov, to whom the inventor first applied, promised Lopatkin his support. 


t later, when he discovered that the technologist Avdiev was designing similar 
t less effective machinery, he withdrew support from Lopatkin. 
At the same time, a number of other unsuccessful idealists much like Lopatkin 
brought into the story. Wherever they take their discoveries, they find 


hat there is a peculiar monopoly on invention in a socialist society. Only 


se in high positions can hope to have their inventions accepted and put to 
ctical use. 

If a ministry refuses to accept an invention, it is of no use for the inventor to 
in touch with an industrial plant for its plans are approved by the ministry. 


ven the press cannot help. Editorial boards do not possess the necessary spe- 


lists and they can do no more than send the materials with the inventor’s 


mplaint to the same establishment which has already turned them down. 


Instead of gaining fame and honor, the hero is imprisoned and sent to a 
\centration camp. He ultimately succeeds in having his invention accepted, 


ut this happens only after a secret establishment (probably military) becomes 


* Novy mir, Nos. 8, 9, 10 (1956). 





interested in it. But Lopatkin is alone, the remaining idealists remain unsuccess! 
One dies neglected, another remains a low-grade employee in the province 
The novel leaves the feeling that there are a large number of such people in th« 
USSR. 

The characters in the novel are clearly drawn, the negative ones are real |i 
figures. There is no absence of conflict. But is this work an example of socia! 
realism? The Party criticism did not recognize it as such, but attacked the hom 
on individualism. /zvestia wrote: “Individualism is a phenomenon alien to « 
life. The methods of Lopatkin’s struggle also arise from his individuali 
Lopatkin comes forward on his own..., having adopted the pose of a str 
personality ... He is indifferent to public life, to those about him.” 

Tzvestia turther confirms that Dudintsev is not the only person with such vie 
“The unhealthy agiotage which has arisen around the novel gives cause for ala: 
for the creative fate of the writer. At one discussion ..., for example, the nov 
was praised for its timeliness and the keenness of the theme.’’? 

The appearance of the novel points to the fact that the views of a cert 
number of the Soviet intelligentsia are diverging more and more from those 
the Communist authorities. Official demands for talented works based on 
cialist realism are impracticable. A talented novel will unavoidably contain err 
from the point of view of the ideas and artistry, while an ideologically consist: 
novel will inevitably be boring. 

Hence, however much Soviet critics attack the new novel, it will rem 
interesting because of its ideological errors. Leaving aside the standards 
socialist realism, Dudintsev has created an interesting novel. The hero’s thought 
and ideas will interest the reader. The main character is an individualist, and 
different from the standard characters of Soviet literature. 

The novel’s idea that there is no way out of the vicious circle into which 
Lopatkin rushes has provoked extremely sharp criticism. Worried by the author's 
manifestation of originality, the Communist leaders are taking a series of meas 
ures against a possible repetition by other writers. For example, in a speech at a 
conference at the Ministry of Culture of the USSR, Molotov spoke a great deal 
about socialist realism and underlined the need for extensive daily leadership !\ 
the Party in the sphere of artistic creation. But nothing concrete was stated which 
might have helped a writer to clarify for himself the line and demands of the 
present literary policy. It is more likely that at the moment the Party leaders are 
themselves not sure what the basis of socialist realism must be in the post-Stali: 
period. A. Kashi 


3 Jzvestia, December 2, 1956. 
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Some time ago the Soviet government somewhat belatedly noticed that 
danger threatened in the vitally important sphere of ideology. The Party Central 
Committee has always paid particular attention to ideology, and many articles 
have been published in the Party press dealing with the subject, urging the preser- 
vation of the accepted tenets. However, life has not stood still. Complex events 
have been taking place, and the Soviet leaders have begun to realize that all has 
not been well on the ideological plane. 









Signs that the Communist ideology was not sufficiently strong appeared in 
various forms and took on such proportions as to constitute a threat to the 
curity of the Soviet state. The manifestations of this are readily ascertainable. 
First and foremost there has been a noticeable development in Soviet society of 

outlook on life essentially inimical to the fundamentals of materialism. Also, 
here has been a growth of religious feelings. In addition, important events have 
en taking place recently in the arts. Soviet artists, sensitive to the slightest 
laxation of control, have begun to take up a stand that has come under attack 
om the.Communist leaders. Clearly expressed tendencies to follow the art of 
e West have appeared, and there have been loud cries for the rejection of 
cialist realism and the forms laid down for Soviet art by the Party Central 
ommittee. Demands were even made for freedom of creation, a point quite out 
of the question as far as the authorities are concerned. A few works appeared which 
treated many problems quite differently from the usual fashion, even though the 

otest they expressed against some of the features of the Soviet system was 
subdued. Finally, and for the Communist leaders most distressing of all, the 
ounger generation has begun to show moods quite out of keeping with Com- 
unist ideology. 
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Naturally, all this taken together has caused the Soviet leaders considerable 
ieasiness. They have seen that their efforts to bring order into the economy were 
till not enough to ensure the stability of their positions. It has become clear 
iat, while further compromises could be made with the technical superiority of 
i¢ United States, non-Communist theories and free opinions must be prevented 
om infiltrating into the USSR. 









The Party press provides ample evidence of the Soviet leaders’ concern. The 
rst issue of Kommunist for 1957 contains a considerable amount of material 
lealing with ideological problems. It should be remembered in this connection 
hat the January number is always important, because it sums up the whole of 
he preceding year, and gives the general lines to be followed in the future. 
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The editorial, “Raise the Banner of Marxist-Leninist Ideology Higher,” sets 
the tone of the issue. It is not perhaps without significance that this year, the 
fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet regime, the Party Central 
Committee has been obliged to sound the alarm and demand the strengthening of 
Communist ideology. The article states : “Socialist ideology is the greatest achieve- 
ment of mankind. It is a result of the development of social consciousness, 
which in the last analysis is always determined by the level of development of 
social being.” However, it appears that the “development of social consciousness” 
in the USSR has not ensured the firm establishment of a socialist ideology, whose 
characteristics are described at length. In passing, mention is made of the “attrac- 
tion exerted by the Soviet Union’s foreign policy,” thanks to which the inter- 
national situation has lost some of its tension. At the same time it is stressed that 
the growth of so-called democratic forces and socialism as a whole has permitted 
a further review of the methods of bringing about a revolutionary reformation 
of capitalist society: “The founders of scientific Communism called revolu- 
tionary force the midwife of history, and the important and honored role played 
by this legitimate and tested method, by which millions of oppressed and unfairly 
treated people are carrying on the struggle, cannot be discarded by anyone.” 
Thus, the Party Central Committee has decided to launch an attack along tie 
ideological front and at the same time “clarify” the slogan of coexistence: 

The coexistence of two world social systems—capitalism and socialism—is an 
immutable, historical fact. It is impossible to isolate oneself from this. Therefore, in 
the sphere of ideology, Communists must not have the slightest inclination to effect 
a compromise between these antagonistic contradictions. Throughout the world a 
keen struggle is going on for “‘people’s minds,” as some of the ideological henchmen 
of capitalism like to express themselves. Thus the socialist.and bourgeois ideologies 
are mutually exclusive; there is not nor can there be peaceful coexistence between 
them. 


As an example of the impossibility of such coexistence the recent events in 
Hungary, described as “an outburst of counterrevolutionary fascist rage,” are 
cited. 

Dealing in earnest with the subject of the instability of the Soviet ideological 
front, the article states that in the Soviet Union there are people who approach 
ideology “with a Philistine measure.” These people, in the words of Kommunist, are 
involuntarily echoing the slander and threats made by the enemies of the USSR 
and are depicting Soviet socialist society through a distorting mirror. 

Developing this theme further, the editorial attacks the writer Konstantin 
Simonov for his article published last year in No. 12 of the literary magazine 
Novy mir: “K. Simonov is striving to prove that A. Fadeev, always a pensive 
writer who made considerable demands on himself, after listening to Party 
criticism and creatively reworking the novel The Young Guard, only made the 
work worse when he introduced new chapters depicting the leading and guiding 
role of the Party.” Simonov is directly accused of attempting to revive condemned 
tendencies which are directed at releasing literature from Party tutelage and which 
advocate freedom of creation. 
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The article demands that the Soviet people form a solid front with the Party 
(implying that no such front exists at the moment). Great efforts are being made to 
cement such a front at a time when outside influences are becoming disturbing. 

The second article, entitled “The Development of Socialism and Proletarian 
Internationalism,” by I. Pomelov, is directly linked with the first. The author 
detends the concept of Communist internationalism at the very moment that it is 
being shaken to its foundations. One reason the Party central organ broaches 
this subject is the existence of national Communism. Although the Soviet leaders 
have come to some sort of compromise with Titoism, they are extremely worried 
by its influence on Communist ideology. The accusation made against this form 
of Communism is that it “stresses national peculiarities in the building of social- 
ism, setting them up in opposition to what is general, that is, to what is charac- 
teristic of all countries which are effecting the transition from capitalism to 
socialism.” In this case the question of ideology touches on not only the Soviet 
Union but also on every country in the Communist bloc where the ideological 
front is less stable. 

The article insists that there be no compromise with the existing division of 
the world into two opposing camps. Compromise is considered alien to prole- 
tarian internationalism and is said to undermine the unity of the socialist countries. 
Discussing the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943, the author states: “The 
dissolution of the Comintern did not mean that the need for a link between the 
brother parties had passed. A lack of liaison between them is not right and, in 
effect, is unnatural. However, after World War II just such an unnatural situation 
was formed.” 

Pomelov’s task is not easy. He sets out to justify something that is being 
rejected by the actions of the Party Central Committee. 

\nother article on the ideological theme is T. Oizerman’s “The Contem- 
porary Appearance of Medieval Scholasticism,” which is directed against reli- 
gious beliefs. It differs somewhat from the usual antireligious attacks, since it 
deals only with a new religious philosophy that has found wide popularity in 
the non-Communist world: neo-Thomism, that is, the revival and application 
to present conditions of the views of Thomas Aquinas. 

[he dangers of these views for Communist society are mentioned quite 
straightforwardly: “It would be a grave mistake to underestimate the dangers of 
neo-Thomism on the grounds that it revises an out-of-date, long discredited 
medieval philosophy. With all its servile adherence to the teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas neo-Thomism is not a medieval, but modern bourgeois philosophy.” 
The Communist leaders have been obliged to face up to the dangers involved by 
the fact that this religious teaching defends science and reason and that it “ad- 
vocates the union of science and religion on the basis of mutual respect and non- 
interference.”” The Communists, who have always claimed that they alone are the 
friends of science, are undoubtedly disturbed by the spread of this teaching. 
They have therefore resorted to a tried and trusted method. Neo-Thomism has 
been condemned as an idealistic bourgeois philosophy, whose advocates are 
described as zealous ideologists of capitalism. 





Another reason for tackling the problem is that the followers of neo-Thomism 
are engaged in a serious and profound criticism of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 
Ojizerman is more or less obliged to mention that a “Russian College” has been 
set up in Rome to analyze the concept of Marxism in detail. A special congress 
was also held in Rome to discuss the fundamentals of dialectical materialism. 

The author goes to considerable length to give his version of the phiio- 
sophical credo of neo-Thomism. His main line of approach is to prove that 
there is nothing in common between this new teaching and belief in the power of 
reason. He states: ““Neo-Thomist pseudo-rationalism is endeavoring to present the 
subordination of reason to faith as a genuine liberation and elevation of reason.” 
He describes neo-Thomism as a “cowardly, hypocritical attempt to hide the 
animosity of religion towards science.” 

In the course of the article one point causing the Communist theoreticians 
some concern is clarified. Neo-Thomism not only permits criticism of the bour- 
geois way of life but actually criticizes it. But the Communists are opposed to 
this because they want to have a monopoly of such criticism. Therefore, they do 
their utmost to discredit the criticism made by neo-Thomism. They sharply 
attack the new theory’s noncognizance of the need for a class struggle: “Capi- 
talists and workers are absolutely essential to one another, the neo-Thomists 
assert.” 

In developing this line the author discusses one of the most essential features 
of the theory he is criticizing. The neo-Thomists are proving that they are by no 
means advocates of capitalism, and consider the capitalist and Communist systems 
two extremes. They talk of a “middle path,” which they describe as the “only 
hope.” Oizerman states: 

Characteristic of this “middle path” is the revival of some features of the me- 
dieval social system, particularly of organization of production in guilds, the 
decentralization of authority and, above all, the revival of the spiritual dictatorship 
of the church with its economic basis—church property. 


By this description the author is trying to prove that the theory behind this 
Christian democracy is extremely pernicious, since it is striving to prevent the 
end of capitalism. He even calls it propaganda for a “theoretical fascist dicta- 
torship.” 

One of the most pressing tasks currently facing the Party Central Commitice 
is to organize public opinion in the non-Communist world or, more preciscly, 
those groups, strata, and organizations on which it can place some reliance, and 
which it is hoping to turn into potential allies. The Communist leaders are striv- 
ing to influence these people and, to some extent at least, get them to adopt their 
ideology. However, the neo-Thomist philosophy is a great obstacle in this 
respect since it is now influencing millions of people, particularly in the United 
States, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Austria, West Germany, and the Latin- 
American countries. This obstacle is likely to become a great danger, if, as is 
possible, this influence penetrates the Iron Curtain. It is because of this danyet 
that the Party Central organ has attacked the new philosophy so severely. 
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The final article dealing with ideological questions is “Some Remarks on the 
blication of Foreign Literature,” by N. Kuchinsky and F. Petrov. The authors 
e a short review of the activities of a publishing house specially set up in 1946 
show the world that the Soviets do not avoid the art of the West. But the work 


{ this institution is depicted in a rather unenthusiastic manner, although there 
is 10 direct criticism. Some of the remarks made deserve attention. It is important 


- instance that stress is laid on the fact that “the present level of [the publishing 
use’s] activities is lagging behind the growing demand for foreign literature.” 


‘yese demands are now quite varied, and the intelligentsia are now interested in 


ery form of translated literature: “The interest of our readers for works of 
gressive foreign literature is well known.” The question then inevitably 
ses as to why, under these circumstances, the publishing house has been 
isured. The reason is quite clear: a large number of works are being printed 


ither without any form of preface, or with a mere conglomeration of generalities 


tead of an analysis of the work from the Marxist point of view. 4C 
. 4/1. GWader 


Inostrannaya literatura 
Organ of the Union of Writers of the USSR 
Published monthly in Moscow. Nos. 1—12, 1956 


While the Soviet population both reads a great deal and treats literary works 


ith much respect, the Soviet reader has long ceased to show any interest in 
cent Soviet literature. Possessing a critical taste far above the mediocrity the 


viet educational system has tried to instil in him, he has long seen that most 
viet works are devoid of any literary merit. So the books of many Soviet 
riters lie untouched for years on the shelves of bookshops and libraries while 
‘riminating readers seek out the native and foreign classics. 


This dissatisfaction with Soviet literature has led the reader to ask what 
temporary foreign literature has to offer, what movements and themes there 


are, and most of all, who the leading writers are. As if in answer to readers’ 
erties, the magazine Jnostrannaya literatura (Foreign Literature), after a long 


ik, began to reappear in mid-1955. Its declared aim is not only to acquaint 
Soviet reader with new foreign works, but also to present critical articles 
outstanding writers, the theater, and cultural life in general. Much space 
iven over to sketches of life abroad. Hence, the magazine is attempting to 
me a sort of encyclopedia of life outside the Soviet Union, including the 
atries of the Communist bloc. 


But an examination of one edition soon reveals that, in spite of the apparent 


ope and range of the magazine, its content is limited by the framework of 


itical aims. Both foreign literature and life is presented from the point of view 
‘he Communist Party. This explains the magazine’s real task: to provide the 
iet reader with carefully sifted literary material which meets the demands of 
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Communist doctrine and is unlikely to arouse any unwelcome thoughts (from 
the point of view of the authorities) in the mind of Soviet readers. 

The year 1956 was a period of momentous events in the history of the USSR. 
It began with the Twentieth Party Congress and the denunciation of the cult of 
Stalin and ended with the crushing of the Hungarian uprising. Such events co 
not fail to be reflected in the pages of Jnostrannaya literatura. In fact, the magazi: 
proved to be an interesting guide to Soviet literary policy. 

An enumeration of those foreign novels published in /nostrannaya litera: 
in 1956 is interesting. They were: The Sun is Far Away by Dobrica Cosic (tran: 
lated from the Serbo-Croat in Nos. 1—3); My Brother, My Enemy by Mitche 
Wilson (translated from the English in Nos. 2—4); He Who Rides a Tiger by 
Bhabani Bhattacharya (translated from the English in Nos. 5—6); The Qvwi 
American by Graham Greene (translated from the English in Nos. 6—7); Citi xen 
Brikh by Jan Otcenasek (translated from the Czech in Nos. 7—9); A Tim 
Live and a Time to Die by Erich Maria Remarque (translated from the Germatr 
Nos. 8—10); The Story of Lola Gregg by Howard Fast (translated from the Eng 
in No. 11). 

All these works were written by authors who were either Communists 
Communist sympathizers when /nostrannaya literatura published their works, 
by “progressive” writers, that is, by writers who in their works expressed opt 
ions which could, to a certain degree, be adjusted to those of the Soviet Comn 
nist Party. Hence, /nostrannaya literatura’s choice of works means that it is merch; 
following the general pattern of other magazines such as Novy mir, Zvezda, a 
Znamya. 

The internal crisis of the Soviet Communist Party has helped to decide the 
choice of material. Cosic’s novel The Sun is Far Away is a good example of this. 
Its publication in serial form began before the Twentieth Party Congress, and 
the novel was written by an orthodox Stalinist. Without displaying any great 
literary talent, the author relates the struggle of Yugoslav partisans against 
regular German troops in one of the mountainous regions of the country at the 
beginning of 1943. All the characters are described in tones in keeping w th 
the socialist realism theory of the Stalin period. One interesting detail is that 
they pronounce maxims taken from the Stalinist political vocabulary: “I! a 
person possesses private property, then he is a bad revolutionary;” or “Every 
member of the intelligentsia is in his own way a deviationist and opportunis!.” 

Neither the editors nor the author seemed to have noticed a rather ridiculous 
situation in the novel. The detachment commissar Pavle forces his soldiers to 
read Stalin’s Short History of the Bolshevik Party twenty times each, although they 
are engaged in guerilla warfare in the mountains in winter. However, the author 
does ironically point out that the soldiers “did not get further than chapter four” 
during a whole year. 

Cosic relates methods of carrying on guerilla warfare, which even Stalin 
would have envied. For example, the novel’s hero—the detachment commissat 
Pavle—punishes any misdemeanor by depriving his soldiers of ammunition ‘or 
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ter days and forcing them to fight without arms alongside armed guerillas. 
Cosic upholds Stalinist ideas, and wrote such episodes with an eye to the literary 
canons of the period before the Twentieth Party Congress. 

A new theme and a new author were needed after the Congress, even before 
any changes had made themselves felt in the general Party line. The choice fell 
on the American Mitchel Wilson and his novel My Brother, My Enemy. This 

‘ork is a family chronicle about two brothers and their sister. The two brothers 
ork as radio engineers on the invention of electronic television tubes in the 
)10’s. The brothers’ characters are clearly drawn: one works for gain, the other 
the boundless enthusiasm of the idealistic inventor. The novel was acceptable 
the Communists because it shows the brothers’ clashes with a number of 
ysracters who either obstruct their work, or else openly try to exploit the inven- 

. for their own gain. Such material could easily be misconstrued as a condem- 

on of the capitalist system as such. But /nostrannaya literatura did not realize 

the novel is in essence unfinished. Only the first part has been written, but 
already reveals those forces which will help the brothers to have their in- 

tion accepted. At the end of book one the brothers are offered work with a 

‘rm in Chicago where they can continue their work. This does not interest the 
iets. They are only concerned with the angry remarks of one of the characters. 

he editors would like to project such remarks to cover American society in 
eral, The pessimism of another character in a moment of failure is intended to 
strate the pessimism allegedly inherent an all American workers. 

\n interesting sequel was provided a few months later when Novy mir pub- 

ed V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, which portrayed the really tragic fate of 

soviet inventor during the postwar years. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya’s He Who Rides a Tiger takes place in India. The novel 

| coarse anecdote stretching over several hundred pages. The main character 

poor Bengali who becomes rich and influential after conjuring up the God 
va. The first half of the novel is crammed with descriptions of poverty in 
ia, the second is merely a series of coarse anti-religious sarcasms. There are 

) numerous pro-Soviet statements. These reasons explain the choice of this 

kely novel as a typical example of Indian literature. 

Graham Greene’s The Quiet American* and Howard Fast’s The Story of Lola 

2g were published for their anti-American tendencies. The former condemns 

American position in Vietnam, while the latter is a complete condemnation 

he American way of life. In Howard Fast’s novel so many horrors happen 

in a very short time that the Soviet reader cannot but conclude that life in the 
ted States is an endless round of injustice and arbitrariness, based on the law 
he jungle. Several months later Howard Fast broke with the American Com- 
list Party. Even if a Soviet reader has distorted ideas about American life 
¢ reading this work, the fact that Fast has now renounced Communism more 

1 neutralizes its influence. The Soviet reader will understood Fast’s half- 

hs which were used to give a false impression. 


* For further information on the Soviet approach to Graham Greene’s novel The Quiet American, 
‘ulletin, Munich, November, 1956, pp. 47—51. 





Jan Otcenasek’s Citizen Brikh is a typical example of socialist realism trans- 
ferred to Czechoslovakia. Its content is very simple. The main character, Brilh, 
a member of the intelligentsia, occupies an insignificant position in a large 
tablishment and does not wish to join the Party and participate in political life. ! 
has varied relations with both Communists and anti-Communists. The culn 
nating point is the decision of Brikh and several anti-Communists to flee abro 
At the decisive moment, he gives up this idea, returns to Prague and joins 
Party. Otcenasek attempts to convince the reader that the Czech workers 2 
peasants have long been on the side of Communism and that the undecice 
intelligentsia is also won over in the end. 

Remarque’s naturalistic novel A Time to Live and a Time to Die was incluc< 
only because Soviet criticism regards it as an example of the barbarous side 
Fascism. 

These are the major foreign works published in /nostrannaya literatura in 19 
The fluctuations in the Party line are shown in this section by the fact tha 
whereas Stalin is mentioned many times in The Sun is Far Away, and the spirit of 
Stalinism felt throughout the novel, his name does not appear in the remain 
works. 

The denunciation of Stalin at the beginning of 1956 and the gradual ret 
to Stalinist principles again at the end of the year are even more noticeable in ot 
sections of /nostrannaya literatura. In 1956, it published several accounts of writers’ 
congresses held in countries under Soviet control. The order of publication i 
important. No. 3, which was prepared for the press before the Twentieth Party 
Congress, published an address by the East German writer Anna Seghers a 
congress of East German writers. This speech made many references to th 
insipidness of contemporary East German literature. Seghers did mention a | 
works of literary merit, but the overall picture was far from encouraging. Wt 
proselytic fanaticism, she defended socialist realism and referred to the role an 
authority of Stalin. A surprising fact is that this speech was published in the Marc 
1956 issue of /nostrannaya literatura, that is, after the campaign against Stalin a 
the cult of the individual had already begun. This is probably due to the fact t! 
the East German writers’ congress was held before the Twentieth Party Congress. 

No. 6 published extracts from Antonin Zapototsky’s novel The Dawn. Thi 
work has no literary value, but is does contain lines such as: “Never elevate a 
individual or several people to the head of a movement in the struggle for o1 
sacred cause. Do not link our struggle with the authority of a few people, wh: 
lives [may be] inconsistent, lest the future revenges itself harshly on you 
this, as it is now revenging itself on the Czech people for the fact that it blind 
entrusted power to individuals who repaid it with deeds which shame us in 
eyes of all the educated world.” (p. 165). Zapototsky finds it necessary to remi 
the readers that this extract was taken from the letter of a revolutionary, date 
January 21, 1878. It has clearly been quoted to fit in with the present Party li 

The publication of this extract coincided with a campaign of self-condc 
nation and an attack on those writers in the satellite countries who are not tak 
an active part in this process. But the campaign soon took a turn which the Pa 
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Ce tral Committee had not foreseen. Many writers soon began to attack socialist 
alism, although not openly at first. Then No. 8 published a report of the second 
gress of Czech writers, at which the writers attacked each other. 


Jan Drda began with a fierce attack on those who had said that the Party 
icit (partiinost) in literature meant the end of creative work. Then he unexpect- 
‘ began to express his opinions on the faults of Czech literature, which he 
lared to be the result of the Party spirit in it. He pointed to attempts to 
ceal and distort reality and to use official Party theses as a false substitute 
the truth. 


Vladimir Minac’s self-denunciation was as drastic as Drda’s attack. He directly 
ised writers, including himself, of adapting themselves to the general trend 
' of having introduced into literature illusions spread by others (p. 196). He 
plained this by the fact that “the method of examining reality through rose- 
red glasses has penetrated into literature from life . . . [and] real relations have 
a replaced by fictions in political practice.” (p. 196). 


Ff. Burianek made the gloomy remark that Czech literature (like its Soviet 
lel) was valued only as an official reflection of the political line. The latter was 
yardstick for any estimation of its merits. 


Such criticism of socialist realism went too far; urgent measures were needed 
nd it. As if in answer to this criticism, No. 8 published an account by the 
nese minister of culture on how a group of writers who disagreed with 

hinese literary policy was drastically dealt with. This article is saying, as it were, 
t this be a lesson to you!” 


No. 9 then published an article by the Soviet critic A. Dementev, which 
tained a sharp criticism of the Congress of Polish Writers in general and some 
in‘ividual figures in particular. Two writers—Antoni Slonimski and Jan Kott— 
re accused of attempting to slander all Soviet literature of the last 20—25 years. 
nust be stated that these writers had the courage to call things by their real 
nes in spite of the conditions existing in a totalitarian state. They both believe 
the stagnation in Soviet literature began at the beginning of the 1930’s with 
ialist realism, which led to the destruction of art. Jan Kott wrote that literature 
| art have “ceased to speak the truth, ceased to understand the historical 
cess” as a result of this stagnation (p. 179). 


/nostrannaya literatura contains a large section of material carefully chosen to 
ve to the Soviet reader that life in the so-called capitalist countries is unbear- 
¢ and not to be compared with that in the USSR. Individuals and conditions 
sought from the non-Communist world as examples to be twisted to prove 
point which suits the Party leaders. Soviet writers such as Ilya Ehrenburg or 
‘rogressive” figures from the non-Communist world are invited to contribute. 


In 1956 this section offered the Soviet reader a selection of individuals from 
West. Most of them were Communists or fellow travelers. Examples are the 
ry of a Canadian doctor who fought on the side of the Chinese Communists, 
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the autobiographical notes of a Parisian singer turned Communist, and the no‘e 
of the American Communist Steve Nelson. The aim is the same throughout: 
show the non-Communist world in as negative a light as possible. 

This also applies to the articles on meetings with Western personalit'c 
prominent in the sphere of culture. Usually only “progressive” figures whos 
works are well known to Soviet readers, such as Charlie Chaplin or Bernar 
Shaw, are discussed. 

A long reviews section deals primarily with works by Communist or fell: 
traveling writers. Works by non-Communists are usually condemned as : 
worthy of attention. As a result the bibliographical section is filled with note 
and articles on unknown writers. Names widely known in the West are s 
prisingly absent. 

The final section entitled “From Month to Month” is intended to be a chro. 
icle of world cultural events. These short notes are again selected in suc! 
manner that the Soviet reader wiil come to the conclusion that everything i 
satisfactory among the satellites and bad in the capitalist world. After the events 
in Hungary, these notes must be unconvincing even to the badly-informed Sov ¢ 


reader. E. E. Kovalenk: 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1957 


\ oroshilov’s New Year speech published. 
Khrushchev’s reply to L’Humanité cor- 
r-spondent’s question on his New Year’s 
eeting to French workers published. 
Khrushchev’s reply to Czech newspaper 
de Pravo’s questions on Soviet foreign policy 
published. 


ilganin receives East German government 
egation. 

vedish trade delegation arrives in Moscow to 
cuss mutual trade for 1957. 

Soviet-East German talks begin in Moscow. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
preme Soviet Tarasov receives the Finnish 
nbassador. 


port published of the ratification of Soviet- 
rian agreement on cultural cooperation. 


port published of January 1 meeting in 
lapest of representatives of the Communist 
| Workers’ parties and the governments of 
garia, Hungary, Romania, the USSR, and 
echoslovakia. 


tocol of Soviet-Afghan trade agreement 

r 1957-58 signed in Kabul. 

Soviet-East German talks end in Moscow. 
Report published of raid on the Soviet 
bassy in Bonn. 

Chinese government delegation headed by 
yuu En-lai arrives in Moscow. 


int Soviet-East German declaration pub- 
ed. 
Soviet-Chinese talks begin in Moscow. 


port published on talks between the Soviet 
mmunist Party and the East German United 
cialist Party (SED). 

shepilov receives the West German Ambas- 
ior, 

viet-Chinese communiqué published. 
Shepilov receives the British Ambassador. 


viet delegation headed by A. I. Tulupnikov 
ives Moscow for Switzerland to participate 

the eighth session of the Committee for 
griculture of the UN Economic Commission 
r Europe. 


Kuznetsov’s speech of January 9 at the UN 
plenary session on the UN and the Hungarian 
situation published. 

Chinese government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for Warsaw. 


Khrushchev and Voroshilov arrive in 
Tashkent. 

Voroshilov arrives in Alma-Ata. 

Yugoslav trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Report published of meeting in Moscow 
of representatives of the Communist and 
Workers’ parties and the governments of 
Hungary, China, and the USSR. 

Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Culture N. A. Mikhailov leaves Moscow for 
Peiping to discuss Sino-Soviet cultural co- 
operation in 1957. 

Protocol of Soviet-Bulgarian trade agree- 
ment for 1957 signed in Sofia. 


TASS statement on US policy in the Near and 
Middle East published. 
Chinese trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 


Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1957 signed 
in Moscow. 


Supreme Soviet decree on the convocation 
of the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet 
in Moscow on February 5, 1957 published. 

The British Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 


Report published of forthcoming visit of 
Supreme Soviet delegation to Denmark. 

Report published on the opening of new 
100-kilometer railroad line from Bulaevo to 
Malenkov Sovkhoz in the virgin soil lands. 

Report published of Soviet proposal to the 
Iranian government on the joint use of the 
waters of the Aras and Atrek rivers. 


Soviet draft resolutions on disarmament 
submitted to the UN General Assembly 
published. 

Appeal of Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR for increased 
agricultural productivity published. 
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Agreement signed in Rangoon under which 
the Soviet government is to construct and 
equip a technical institute, hospital, theater, 
and sports ground. 

Khrushchev and 
Moscow. 

Chinese government delegation returns to 
Moscow. 


Voroshilov return to 


Joint session of the Budget Commissions of 
the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet and the Council of Nationalities held to 
discuss the development of the economy in 
1957. 

Sino-Soviet agreement on cultural co- 
operation in 1957 signed in Peiping. 

Chinese government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for Tashkent. 


Soviet industrial exhibition opens in Cairo. 
Sino-Soviet declaration published. 
Soviet-Greek talks on trade for 1957 end 

in Moscow. 

Secretary of the Party Central Committee 

N. I. Belyaev arrives in Barnaul. 

Bulganin arrives in Stalinabad. 
Secretary of the Party Central Committee 

L. I. Brezhnev arrives in Omsk. 

Mikoyan arrives in Ashkhabad. 
Secretary of the Party Central Committee 

A. B. Aristov arrives in Chelyabinsk. 
Supreme Soviet delegation arrives in 

Teheran. 

Chinese government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 


Report published on the forthcoming publica- 
tion of Lenin’s complete works in 55 volumes. 
Report published on Anglo-Soviet cultural 
relations. 
Report published of a forthcoming new 
bimonthly journal Voprosy istorii KPSS. 


Malenkov arrives in Chkalov. 


Report published of Voroshilov’s forthcoming 
visit to China. 


Appeal by timber industry workers of the 
Karelian ASSR to all Soviet timber industry 
workers to fulfill delivery plans ahead of 
schedule published. 

Supreme Soviet’s note to the Iranian 
parliament on Soviet-Iranian friendship pub- 
lished. 

Czech delegation headed by President 
Zapotocky leaves Prague for Moscow. 
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24 TASS statement on the stationing of mil 


units armed with atomic weapons on fore’; 


territory published. 
Report published of arrival in Mosco\ 
leaders of the Italian Communist Party. 
Zhukov arrives in New Delhi. 
Bulganin and Mikoyan arrive in Mos: 


Czech delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Congratulatory telegram from the S 
Party Central Committee to the Ce 
Committee of the Polish United Wor 
Party on its election victory published. 
Voroshilov receives the Czech delegati: 
Bulganin receives the Czech delegatic 
Khrushchev receives the Czech delega 


Soviet-Czech talks begin in Moscow. 
Soviet delegation headed by Ministe 
Communications N. D. Psurtsev arrive 
Peiping. 
Death of General G. F. Zakharov annou: 


Soviet draft resolution on disarmament 
mitted to the UN Political Committee. 

Dutch enterprise in Vliessingen deliv 
diesel electric train to the USSR. 


Soviet-Mongolian agreement on cu! 
cooperation during 1957 signed in Ulan-B 


Deed signed in Teheran on the transfer t 


the Iranian government of Soviet shar 
Soviet-Iranian joint stock company. 


The Polish Ambassador to the USSR arri\ 
Moscow. 

Joint decision by Japan and Red Chi: 
the establishment of special firm to trade 
the USSR adopted. 

Delegations of the Soviet and ( 
Communist parties meet in Moscow. 


Soviet-Czech declaration published. 
The Finnish Prime Minister arrive 
Moscow. 
Bulganin 
Minister. 
Soviet Deputy Minister for Foreign Atia 
Patolichev hands note to Charles E. B: 
requesting the withdrawal of American mi!:' 


receives the 


attachés Major Hubert E. Tansey and Caprair 
Charles W. Stockell from the Soviet Union. 


Voroshilov receives the Finnish |’ 


Minister. 
Report published by the Central Stat 


Administration on the results of the 
plan during 1956. 





Finnish Prime 


The Institute also publishes the VEsTNIK, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





